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‘The Stockings Were Hung . . .* 


A lhe ANDRE MAUROIS . . Happiness Is a State of Mind 


| 4g ’ 
OLANMGAU J.K.LASSER . . . . . All This and Charities Too 


ANDRE VISSON . The U.S.A. Insists on Competition 
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This is how Chic Young, the cartoonist, makes a first rough sketch for the famous strip. 
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STEP BY STEP.. 





that’s the way it’s done successfully! 


S YOU CAN SEE, Chic Young, who draws 

the popular “Blondie” comic strip, 

goes through many steps to arrive at a 
finished cartoon. 

And, cartoonist Chic Young, together 
with millions of other smart Americans, 
will tell you that the step-by-step method 
is the easiest, surest way of doing any- 
thing worth while. 

Particularly, saving money. 

One of the easiest and surest ways to 





set aside any worth while amount of 
money is to buy United States Savings 
Bonds the step-by-step method— 

So set aside a regular amount week after 
week, month after month, year after year. 
Then in 10 short years you will have a 
mighty nice nest egg tucked away for you 
and your family. 

Get started now. Get your Bonds through 
Payroll Savings or at your bank or 
post office. 





AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING—U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 
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Hunt Provides Fellowship Too 
Sa GLENN S. Tuomas, Rotarian 
er-Court Operator 
Fairfield, Ohio 
reading Ed Becker's Never 
ate a Deer [THe ROoTARIAN 
ber] He touched the prob- 
hunting well enough, but 
1 angle which I always find 
fellowship 
amp at Big Bay, Michigan, 
ally spend about a month 
leer season, a well as a 
the fishing season in the 
One of the pleasures I find is 
derful Rotary Club in Mar- 
chigan, which i about 30 
the camp. It always seems 
e to make that drive to make 
nee at a Club where a 
ilwayvs at home 
t, the Marquette Club has 
ling friendship by holding 
meeting at Big Bay during 
son each year. It is an eve- 
so that visiting deer-hunting 
an attend without losing out 


nting 


Sees Saws As Delinquency Cure 
jy CHAUNCEY H. KELLOGG, Rotarian 
od-Products Dealer 
London, Wisconsin 
k—where did you ever get the 
tting down trees as per your 
n of the front-cover picture 
f THE Rotarian for October? 
\ used with a sawbuck 
(now, lidn’t mean that for a pun 
either) o1 sawhorse to saw. short 
lengths of wood for the old kitchen 
stove Trees are cut down the old way 
] cross-cut, two-handled saws 
x from 6 to 10 or 12 feet long 
early education on both of 
know whereof I speak. The 














“What a place to plant 3 tree! 
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The Pad 
that’s Welded! 


Whether the steel-wooling is done in connection with refinishing 
floors or dry-cleaning and polishing floors, the Finnell Pad will 
reduce steel-wooling costs. That's because the Finnell Pad outwears 
ordinary steel-wool pads three to four times. The Finnell Pad is 
welded —a type of construction that gets all the wear out of all the 
material! Welded construction allows the pad to wear evenly... 
prevents shredding and bunching. With uniform contact assured, 
the Welded Pad must and does do a finer job faster! 


Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be used on any fibre brush, 
with any dise-type machine. Seven sizes: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, and 
2\-inch. Four grades: No. 0—Fine, for cleaning, polishing, and 
burnishing. No. 1— Average, for cleaning and 
scrubbing. No. 2— Coarse, for use on rough 
floors. No. 3—Very Coarse, for removing 
paint and varnish. 


The machine shown above is a Motor- 
Weighted Finnell that polishes, applies wax, 
steel-wools, wet- and dry-scrubs, shampous 


rugs, sands, and grinds! 


For consultation, demonstration, or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 4712 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Branch Offices in all-principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 








Steel-Wooling is the 
simplest way to care 
for waxed floors be- 
tween refinishings. .. 
dry-cleans and polish- 
es in a single, labor- 
saving operation. 


Steel-Wooling hardens 
the finish... makes it 
last longer. 


Steel-Wooling gives a 
safer and more beau- 
tiful finish. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ KK" 


PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 





FOR CUSTOMERS —FOR EMPLOYEES 


The Christmas Gift 
THAT IS REALLY DIFFERENT 


Appreciated more than a “gadget” 
because the family enjoys it too! 


QUANTITY 
RATES 


Doll’s Georgia Sweet Peach Pickles 
with tantalizing preserve and relish as- 
sortments in special gift packages are the 
ideal solution to your annual problem. 
Mighty good things to eat! Meticulously 
prepared — hanad-peeled, hand-made, 
hand-packed. Not cheaper, just better, 
that’s all! Single package costs listed; 
discounts on 25 or more quoted on in- 
quiry. Rush order for “trial” assortment 
—or send entire list now. We mail, pay 
postage, enclose card or your enclosure 
Deluxe Ass’t—$12.50: Packed in picturesque Spanish 
moss in an attractive Christmas gift box. Includes 
ali this: 1 qt. Peach Pickle, lb.-size jars each of 
Watermelon Rind Preserves, Peach Preserves, Fig 
Preserves, Strawberry Preserves, Vegetable Relish 
Artichoke Relish, Crisp Cucumber Pickle, Green To- 
mato Crispies, Artichoke Cocktail Pickle, Water- 
melon Rind Pickle, and two 1-lb. packages whole 
halves shelled pecans. A bountiful collection of truly 
wonderful delicacies! 

Gift Special—$5: 1 qt. Peach Pickle, lb.-size jars 
each of Watermelon Rind, Peach, Strawberry Pre- 
serves and Green Tomato Crispies—plus 44 lb. whole 
halves shelled pecans. 

Preserve Special—$4: 
2 P. 


Peach, 1 Strawberry 


6 lb.-size jars of preserves: 
1 Fig, 2 Watermelon Rind 
Order trial ass’ts today—satisfaction guaranteed 


McKENZIE FARMS, Inc. 


Commercial Dept. K-1, Montezuma, Ga. 


: - TROUT 
XZ grown HIGH in the ROCKIES 


This year, n 
grown Rair 


Rainbo-Ranet 
fectly cleane 


wf deliciously different mounts 
TROUT Caug aily re 


ed waters 





WHEN IN CHICAGO 
Why not eat at 


Free Parking 


FAMOUS FOR LOBSTER DINNERS 


632 N. Clark Street Chicago, til. 











“Kichoys 


LUNCHEON + DINNER AFTER THEATER 


= <- 
Studie ciub 
PALO ALTO 


TOWN HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO 





ERNEST COKER'S 


Ye Old College Inn 


HOUSTON’S OLDEST FINE RESTAURANT 


uncon Hines’ Selection 
South End Rotary Meets Every Wed.-6:15 P.M 
6545 MAIN STREET HOUSTON, TEXAS 











passing of the old sawbuck and buck- 
saw lost one of the best cures for vouth 
delinquency I know of. Two hours of 
that toil would really take mis- 
chief out of a young scamp than a dozen 
graduate welfare workers 


more 


Patch a Pacer, Not a Trotter 
Points Out James D 
Radiographer 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
Dan Patch was known throughout the 

world as a pacer and not as a trotter, as 

mentioned in Looking at by 

Jane Lockhart, in THE Rorarian for Oc- 

tober. I saw Dan Patch many times in 

his racing at the famous Minnesota 

State Fair, where, as I recall, he set the 

pacing for the mile in 
or, by my figures, 46.214 feet per 


Dae, Rotarian 


Movie Ss, 


world's record 
1:54%, 
second. 

He was a gorgeous hunk! 


‘Joey’ Strikes Close to Home 

Says BERNARD SCHRADER, Rotarian 
Pump Manufacturer 

Louisville, Ohio 

Thanks for your article ~Baby 
Probation [THe RoTaRIAn Octo- 

ber], for this strikes very close to home 

with Nina and Berni« Schrader 
Because, you see, our two 

children, Pat and Mike 

the same class as Joey 


Joey 


on for 


adopted 


were once In 


Epitaphs Recall Epitaph 
For C. URBAN SHOREY, 
Photographer 
Lancaster, New Hampshire 
Noticing the epitaphs in the 
Hitching Post [THE Rotarian 
ber] reminds me of an 
ported to be found in an old New 
land cemetery, but where 
running follows 
Oh, be she went, and am 
ind left poor I all alone 
Oh, cruel fate beest so unkind 
To take d leave 1 


Rotarian 


Hobby 
Octo- 
pul 
Eng 


I couldn't 


for 
epitaph, 


just 
say, as 


she gone 


here 


she fore an hind 


Ample Talk Material 
Finds G. F. Brees 
Charity-Association E 

Rotary Club 

England 


recutive 
Secretary, 
St. Andrews 
I am a great admirer of THE ROTARIAN 
It is packed with excellent 
ing matte! 
me, “What 
variably 


You'll 
talks.” 


most read 


and to anyone who ever asks 
shall I 
“Read 


enougn 


speak about?” I in 
THE 


materl 


reply ROTARIAN 


have for five 


Too Few Sydney Pascalls 
Believes Mrs. Ct 
Business Manage) 

Leader Publishing Company 


ARLES K. BROWN 


Staunton, Virginia 

When I read in ROTARIAN 
October of the Sydney W 
Pascall [see Enricher of Lives, 
Warren], what 
this brought t 


for 


THE 


passing of 


memories 


days mind, for 


when 


) 
International's President 
District Governor 
1931-32 
met in 
forget 
the Vienna meeting 


Rotary 
my late husband 
of the then 56th 
elected when the 
Vienna, Austria l 
him as he 
For some years we had a large framed 


was 

District in 

Convention 
shall never 


spoke at 


picture of Sydney Pascall in our den and 


later we replaced it with another large 
photograph. My husband, not willing 
to discard it entirely, carefully left 
President Pascall’s picture in the frame, 
and marked on the back, “Sydney Pas- 
inside,” thus indicating his desire 
always remember him and the in- 
fluence life Rotarian had had 
on him 

Certainly there are not many 
Sydney Pascalls in the world today and 
we can well emulate his fine example in 
his typification of “Service above Self.” 


call 
to 
his as a 


too 


A Footnote to a Book 
IRA JARRELI 
Superintendent of Schools 


From 


Atlanta, Georgia 

The article A Real-Estate Man and a 
Book, by Margot Gayle [THE RoTARIAN 
for September], has caused an extraor- 
dinary amount of comment, and we 
have received requests for information 
and orders for copies of the book, Build- 
ing Atlanta’s Future, from all over the 
United States. I hope that our book and 
its will lead other cities 
the same thing. 


to do 


success 


Golf-Story Follow-through 
Told by R.G 
Supt., Children’s Aid Society 
President, Rotary Club 
Woodstock, Ontario, Canada 


CLOWES 


There was quite a bit of jocular com- 
ment at the time I drew my fellow Club 
members’ attention to Golf: A Game or 
’, by C. A. Kutcher [THE Ro- 
July] stated, in a 
that I President did 
not need to suggest that they read such 
an article. Imagine the ribbing I re 
ceived when one of the members, a few 
reading the article, went out 


a Disease 
for 
humorous 


TARIAN some 


way, 


as 


days after 


“Proof of the pudding” is in the cup. 


of the 
golf 


who 


on one 
our 
coincidence, 


and made a “hole in one” 
difficult 
By 

but our local county judge was his play- 


most greens of local 


course strange 
ing partner. 

In the accompanying picture 
cut] are Al (left) 
the Oxford 


[see 
Lawrason who made 


hole in one,” and County 


Judge Eric W. Cross 
Order of the Orchid 
Described by A E 
Vgr., Insect-Control Company 
Vanila, The 

In THe Rorarian for September was an 


Parsons, Rotarian 


Philippines 


item in Retary Reporter about the Order 
of the Orchid, an attendance-recogni- 


tion sign we use in our Club. Here is 


THE ROTARIAN 














How Rotarians make the orchids grow. 

it cut]. We introduced 
Orchid last January, 
hung according to the 
the mem- 
record of 100 per- 
the top. A name 
member has main- 
for six 
vear of 
will 


[see 


the Order of the 


and the names are 


ittendance—that is 


record of 
ber with the longest 
cent attendance is at 
1 after the 
percent attendanc 
each full 
attendance a 
his 


is displave 
tained 100 
mont For Rotary 
100 


have a star 


percent member 


above name 
More on Covered Bridges 

From G. S. MicHener, Rota? 
Stationer 
West ( Pennsylve 

There have been a number of letters 
in Ta ng It Over in recent issues about 
the numb of covered the 
United I received a 
list f the covered 
Pennsy] The 


hester, 


bridges in 
have just 
bridges in 
162%, the 
remain- 
River at 
Columbia, 
Pennsyl- 


wooden 
total is 
fact that the 
the Delaware 
Pennsylvania, to 
half owned by 
half by New Jerse' 
of Delaware h 
idges left 
New Jersey 
of Vermont 


one 

ver 
Jerse, 
is only about 
not In use. 
State 


and 
has only 
149, 


7 railroad 


one 1s 
about 7; the 
include 2 
and 


bridge is 


has which 


private bridges bridges, 


t bridge This foot 


Northfield Falls 


one rou 


located in 


Con Has Ears Misplaced 


Votes CARL F, ARMsTRONG, Rotarian 


»f Commerce Manager 
o illustrated 
arming, entitled Know Your 
in THE ROTARIAN Septem- 
1e of the “city who 


for 
fellers” 
Knox- 
according to 


e quiz, 


as did many of the 
rennessee, Rotarian 
“Are 
front 


of the isked, 
behind or in 
Front 

sO conspk u- 
the 


qui 

cow 

Answer 

of the 

iting Question 10 
hind the ears what? 

it looks like a and 
the issue 


cov 
has 
So 
cow, the 


1 fine 


feature of 


CEMBER, 1949 


Footnoting Youth Punishment 

By Frev DeArMonp, Rotarian 

Journalist and Author 

Springfield, Missouri 

Some readers may remember my 
bate with Warden Roy Best on the ques- 
tion Shall We Punish Young Criminals? 
[THE Rorarian for September, 1948]. In 
stating his “No” answer Warden Best 
devoted some paragraphs to the Melton 
case. Young Jimmy Melton, after 
slaughtering his sister and being 
tenced to a Colorado prison term, 
taken intO the warden’s home outside 
the walls and treated gently. Later he 


de- 


sen- 
was 


Nebraska. 
The 


was sent to Boys Town in 

The sequel should be no surprise 
unregenerated Melton escaped from 
Boys Town and left a trail of violent 
crime behind him before being captured 
and returned to prison 

I would never take the time to write 
an I-told-you-so letter. I merely point 
out that once more the odds are shown 
to be against the soft way in handling 
young criminals. Security demands that 
they be firmly and unsentimentally re- 
strained. A rather high proportion of 
them will never understand or respect 
any other attitude. 
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CONDADO BEACH HOTEL 
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San Juan Rotary Club Meets Tuesday 12:30 
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SIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER 500 rox 
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Palace Hotel 


San Francisco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
| ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 
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em downtown Earle Spencer 
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All Airlines 
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THE ANSWER TO 
MONEY RIDDLES 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 








You can spend them like cash everywhere 
...from Cairo, Egypt to Cairo, Illinois. 
Unlike cash, they are promptly refunded 
if lost or stolen. Buy them at your bank. 


TRAVELERS CHECK 


SS 
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BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Hirst tn We veld Wide Ba nhing 


Member Federa! Deposit Ir nce Corporst 








An 
Ideal 
G hristmas 
Cf 
THE ROTARY 
EMBLEM TIE 


A handsome tie 

of pure dye Charvet 

silk. Finely fashioned 

by our custom crafts 

men. Small blue and gold 
Rotary emblems are actual 

ly woven into the body of the 
fabric. In two background co 
ors: Wine and deep blue 


G. S. HARVALE & Co. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please se 


Brief Rotary Foundation Facts 


THE Rotary Foundation 
operates under a Declaration 
of Trust entered into by and 
between Rotary International 
in November, 1931, and five 
Trustees (and subsequently 
their successors) appointed 
by the President of Rotary 
International for the purpose 
of administering the funds of 
the Foundation for any philanthropic, 
charitable, educational, or other eleemos- 
ynary purpose approved by the Board 
of Directors of Rotary International. 
Objectives of the Foundation are 
1. The promotion of Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellowships for Advanced Study 
2. The fostering of any tangible and 
effective projects which have as their 
purpose the furthering of better un 
derstanding and friendly relations be- 
tween the peoples of different nations. 
3. The providing of emergency relief 
for Rotarians and their families wher 
ever war or other disaster has brought 
general destruction and suffering 
Carefully college-graduate 
students are awarded scholarships fot 
a year of advanced study in schools of 
other countries. To date 111 scholar- 


selected 


ships have been awarded to students 
from 27 nations, who have attended or 
are attending schools in 19 countries 

Approximately 11,000 food and cloth 
ing packages have been sent to former 
Rotarians, their widows, or their chil 
dren in war-devastated countries. Also 
families have been reunited, prisoners 
of war have been aided, and displaced 
persons have been located through the 
funds of the Foundation 

In conjunction with UNESCO the Ro 
tary Foundation has awarded fellow 
ships to four overseas educators for 
study in the United States and England 

Fellowships have also been awarded 
to two doctors from Finland and Aus 
tria for study in the United States 

The United Nations arranged during 
the Summer of 1948 for 53 young men 
and women from many different coun 
tries selected by their Governments, to 
serve for eight weeks without pay as 
members of the staff.of the United Na 
tions Funds for the actual living ex 
penses of 23 of these interns were pro 
vided by the Rotary Foundation in 1948 
and again in 1949. Two of the young 
men selected by the United States Gov 
ernment in 1948 were 1947-48 Founda 
tion Fellows, and five of those selected 
for 1949 were Fellows, one for 1948-49 
and four for 1949-50 

Total contributions since the incep 
tion of the Rotary Foundation in 1917 
are over $2,380,000, including the par 
ticipation of more than 1,890 Rotary 
Clubs on a 100 percent basis of $10 o 


more per member 





If you want further opportunity to 
read Rotary in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that lanquage 
A one-year subscription in the Ameri 
cas is $2 











LA Fundacién Rotaria opera 
bajo una declaracion de fidei- 
comiso celebrada por Rotary 
International en noviembre 
de 1931 y cinco fideicomisa- 
rios (y posteriormente sus 
sucesores) nombrados por el 
Presidente de Rotary Inter- 
national con el proposito de 
administrar los fondos de la 
Fundacion para cualquier propdsito 
filantrépico, caritativo, educativo, etc., 
aprobado por la junta directiva de Ro- 
tary International. 

Los fines de la Fundacién son: 

1. Estimular lo relativo a las becas 
de la Fundacion Rotaria para Estudios 
Avanzados 

2. Fomentar cualesquier proyectos 
tangibles y efectivos que reconozcan 
como proposito el adelanto de la buena 
inteligencia y de las relaciones amisto- 
sas entre los pueblos de diferentes na- 
clones, 

3. Suministrar auxilios de emergen- 
cia a rotarios y miembros de sus fami- 
lias en los casos en que la guerra u 
otros desastres hayan determinado des 
truccion y sufrimientos generales. 

Estudiantes cuidadosamente seleccio 
nados, que hayan terminado su bachi 
llerato, reciben becas por un ano para 
estudios avanzados en escuelas de otros 
paises Hasta ahora se han otorgado 
111 becas a estudiantes en 27 naciones, 
que han asistido o estan asistiendo a 
escuelas en 20 paises. 

Aproximadamente 11.000 paquetes de 
comestibles y ropa han sido enviados a 
antiguos rotarios, a sus viudas o sus 
huérfanos en paises devastados por la 
guerra. También se han vuelto a reunir 
familias separadas por la guerra, se ha 
ayudado a prisioneros y se han encon- 
trado personas desplazadas mediante 
fondos de las Fundacion. 

En colaboracién con la UNESCO, la 
Fundacion Rotaria ha otorgado becas a 
cuatro educadores para realizar estudios 
especiales en los Estados Unidos e 
Inglaterra 

Se han concedido becas, asimismo, 
a dos médicos de Finlandia y Austria 
para estudiar en los Estados Unidos 

Las Naciones Unidas dieron los pasos 
necesarios para que, durante el verano 
de 1948, 53 jovenes de ambos sexos de 
diversos paises, seleccionados por sus 
gobiernos, pudieran servir durante ocho 
semanas, sin retribucién, como miem 
bros del personal de empleados de las 
Naciones Unidas. Los fondos para los 
gastos de sostenimiento de 23 de estos 
internos fueron suministrados por la 
Fundacion Rotaria en 1948 y también 
en 1949. Dos de los jévenes seleccio- 
nados por el Gobierno de los Estados 
Unidos en 1948 fueron becarios de la 
Fundacion en 1947-48, y cinco de los 
seleccionados para 1949 fueron becarios, 
uno en 1948-49 y cuatro en 1949-50. 

El total de las contribuciones, desde 
la iniciacio6n de la Fundacion Rotaria 
en 1917, pasan de 2.380.000 dolares, in- 
clusive la participacién de mas de 1.890 
Rotary clubs, sobre una base de 100 por 
ciento a razon de Dls. 10.00 por socio, 
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The Unfinished Sympathy 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE PLACE OF CHRISTMAS 


IN A WORLD STARVED LESS FOR FOOD THAN FOR FRIENDSHIP 


Fos 357 days the year goes on 


By far a majority of those days 
prove tedious and difficult and 
vexing. Then, though, there comes 
a day that is different—a day | 
look forward to all through the 12 
months. It brings a little ritual I 
began long ago and find richer 
with each observance 

As night falls on this special 
day, I go alone to my study and 
spend a quiet time in the contem- 
plation of my friends. Leafing 
slowly through the roster, I pause 
a while as each personality ap- 
pears on the tapestry of my mem- 
ory and breathe a prayer for the 
health and happiness of each of 
these who has become so much a 
life. Glorying in their 
noblenesses and chuckling ove! 
their thank 
Heaven for my great good luck in 
knowing them. So goes my annual 
Rite of Friends. And then—the 
next day 


part of my 


idiosyncrasies I 


is Christmas! 

What a blessing Christmas is! 
What it does for friendship! Why, 
if there were no Christmas, as 
Channing Pollock put it, we'd 
have to invent one, for it is the 
one season of the year when we 

lay ide all gnawing worry, 

in sentiment without cen- 

ne the carefree faith of 

childhood, and just plain “have 
fun Whether thev call it Yule 
tide, Noel, Weih 

nachten, or Christ- 

around 
earth thirst for 
refreshment as 


he lesert 


‘ 1 
is, people 


travelle) 
Who- 


nothing more 


for the oasis 


ever said, “There 

divine, nothing more human than 
Christmas, vy it again 

What is it, after all, that we 

want most of our brief pilgrimage 

Happiness? And what 

is it? In early childhood [ learned 


on earth? 


a poem which has remained fresh 
in my mind through the years 
I love you, dear 


No day so long, no night so drear 


If only someone standeth near, 


To whisper low, “I love you, dear 


Could that be it? Despite all the 
terrible privation the peoples of 
the earth have known, there 
probably always has been and is 
now more hunger for sympathy, 
more starving for more 
yearning for understanding, than 
for bread or raiment or shelter 
Far, far more. Happiness—why, 
it is the very net product of this 
sympathy, love, and understand- 
ing; the giving of more and the 
expecting of less. And the great- 
est institution we have created to 
remind harassed men of this 
simple but wonderful truth is 
Christmas—the one time of the 
vear when we turn away from the 
“machinery” of a hurried, high- 
world and 
let the basic tenets of goodwill 
and cheer melt the flint 
from our hearts 

A short time ago David Lilien- 
thal, the man _ who 
atomic-energy production in my 


love, 


pressure, “cockeyed’ 


stones 


oversees 


“We face a genera- 
almost un 
sions.”’ Today’s tensions and those 


country, said 
tion of elieved ten- 
to come should make us all more 
than ever deeply appreciative of 
our friends. Surely we will all 
agree that the most cogent and 
powerful against 
the terrible blight of fear, worry, 
and unhappiness in the life of any 
individual is a sense of being sur- 
rounded by sympathetic friends 
I don’t know of anything we need 
more than just that—a sense of 
being in the hands of friends 

A nuclear 
recently that scientists are now 
dealing with energies so minute 
that a thought can initiate an im- 


counteractive 


physicist told me 


By D. D. Monroe 


Past Director, Rotary International 
Clayton, New Mexico 


pulse which can actually be re- 
corded. If every thought we enter- 
tain, every emotion we give vent 
to, sends a wave spinning out into 
the universe, we might pay a little 
extra heed to the kind of forces 
we wish to set loose now and 
throughout the new year. We 
might ask ourselves: 

Are we laying in a new store of 
that priceless commodity “Good- 
will to Men” which is embodied 
in the meaning of Christmas? Are 
we planning to deepen the re- 
sources of real happiness for the 
unblessed children of men by 
some practical application of “Joy 
to the World” which Christmas 
invites? Are we endeavoring to 
become reconciled to those from 
whom we have become estranged? 


W HEN Christmas lights burn 


in streets around the earth and 
the bells peal out again, will the 
qualities of sympathy, childlike- 
ness, humility, and reverence be 
more marked in us? Will Ro- 
tarians—whose quest for happi- 
ness ends in cheerful, 
helpfulness—practice giving out 
all these qualities throughout the 
year, standing near, as it were, in 
the hope that these efforts will 
make each succeeding Christmas 
a merrier one for all peoples? | 
believe we can, I know we should 
I fervently hope we will 

Then may it be that the sentry 
of passing days, pacing his rounds 
on the watchtowers of civilization 
and hearing rung out the chal- 
lenge, “Watchman, what of the 
night?” may answer: “Man re- 
deemed and disenthralled 
selfishness and passion through 
universal sympathy, has asserted 
his high birthright and owns the 
ties which bind him with his fel- 
lowman. God is in his heaven— 
all’s well with the world!”’ 


selfless 


from 
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Smiles Are Growing 
in Navajoland 


DecEMBER, 1949 


T axe a good look at the friendly man in this picture. He 
is a symbol of an awakening national conscience. His name is 
Bert Pousma; he lives in Gallup, New Mexico; and you see 
him in the log-and-mud hogan of some Navajo Indians in his 
State. He has brought some groceries to this family, every 
member of which is tubercular. . . . Back of his visit is a story. 
You should know first that the 65,000 Navajos of New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, and Colorado are the largest of remaining 
U. S. Indian tribes. They are a fine people—artistic, ambitious, 
and intelligent—but they are “bad off.” Their reservation 
lands are dry and overgrazed by sheep. Their health is poor, 
25 percent of them dying of tuberculosis. Their schools are 
too few, enrolling only about a quarter of the 25,000 young- 
sters eligible. Their homes—the two pictured here are typical! 

Many a thoughtful citizen in the region has long worried 
about it all. Two years ago some of them acted—founding 
Navajo Assistance, Inc., with headquarters in Gallup and 
with Rotarian Bert Pousma and three other Rotarians among 
its founders. Other private organizations are also at work. 
Their publicizing of the plight of the Navajo and their direct 
aid are backing up a comprchensive Federal program of 
assistance, in which scientific soil use plays a big part. 

It all sums up, many Americans feel, to a good start toward 
the righting of an old wrong. 





Happiness Is a State of Mind 


\ \ E WERE born in difficult 


times, but happiness does not de- 
pend on external circumstances. 
Happiness is a matter of will pow- 
er. I can hear you protest: “A 
matter of will? Cannot misery, 
sickness, persecution, war, make 
happiness quite impossible?” 
Perhaps. Yet there are, on this 
great subject, two ideas we must 
never lose sight of. First, men 
suffer more from imaginary evils 
An eminent 
doctor once told me that out of 
ten patients who came to him, 
eight have no physical disease at 
all; they believe themselves to be 
sick. But an imaginary disease 


than from real ones 


can cause as much pain as a real 


one, sometimes more 

A young English soldier who 
was on the beach at Dunkirk, 
when the British Army reém- 
barked under heavy bombardment 
in 1940, told me his story. He 
had dug a hole in the sand and he 
felt comparatively safe until he 
had the unfortunate idea to use 
his portable radio and tune in the 
BBC. He then heard a speaker 
describing the plight of British 
soldiers on that very beach at 
Dunkirk. “His description was so 
terrible,” the young man said, 
“and the whole thing looked so 
hopeless that I got scared and very 
nearly ran away It was only 
when I switched off and looked 
again with open eyes at the real 
situation that I recovered my bal- 
ance.’ 

This story is a perfect example 
of what happens to most men. 
They have, to be sure, good 
reasons to be frightened, but they 
suffer even more from imaginary 
fears. For many a sleepless night, 
they worry because of events that 
might happen, but in fact have 
not happened yet, and may never 
happen 

One is afraid to lose his fortune 
and thinks of the instability of the 
market, of a possible devaluation, 


THE MOST COMMONPLACE EVENT CAN BRING JOY 
TO THE MAN WHO HAS LEARNED TO BE AT PEACE WITH HIMSELF. 


of an eventual world war. An- 
other, who has a_ good-looking 
wife, is afraid she might fall in 
love with some other man and 
leave him. Such things have hap- 
pened before, but so long as they 
remain in the realm of hypothesis, 
there is nothing one can do about 
them and, therefore, they are not 
a healthy subject for thought. So 
let us forget imaginary dangers; 
real dangers will take care of 
themselves. 

The second idea is that even 
real misfortune can be turned into 
chances of happiness by a strong 
character. A sick man, if he is 
also a great man, can make good 
use of his afflictions. His suffer- 
ings give him an opportunity to 
acquire patience and fortitude; his 
secluded life means that he has 
time to read and to think. 

We all have known men who 
were actually built up by their 
physical sufferings and who be- 
come worthy of leading others be- 
cause they had, under 
found the strength to 


stress, 


remain 


“He felt comparatively safe until he had the unfortunate idea . 


“captains of their souls.” Even 
the proximity of death does not 
deprive a really brave man of his 
interior happiness. Socrates in 
jail, though he knew he was 
doomed, showed so much dignity 
and cheerfulness that he gave 
courage to all his friends. Ex- 
ternal circumstances can make 
happiness difficult; they cannot 
make it impossible. 

Can external circumstances 
make happiness certain? No. He 
who is bent on tormenting him- 
self will always find something to 
worry about. Whoever saw an 
ambitious man content with his 
lot? If Hitler had known how to 
stop in time, he might have been 
happy, or at least successful; he 
was neither. There are lucky men 
who have everything: wealth, 
health, a good wife, fine children. 
Do they relax and enjoy this 
luck? Sometimes, but most of 
them keep on thinking this in- 
vestment may be unsafe, their 
children might be ill, their coun- 
try might be invaded. To a cer- 


Illustrations: A. H. Winkler 


. to tune in BBC,” 
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“Man, to be happy, must be at peace with himself. He must feel free of uncertainty and anxiety; he must know what he wants.” 


man, nothing will 
give happiness External 


tain type of 
circum- 
stances can never make happiness 
So we are driven to this con- 


clusior happine ss is a state of 
When a man, for instance, 
— , 


] I iove, every circumstance, 
however trivial, will 


mind 


become a 
source of happiness ‘he country 
he visited on his honeymoon will 
remain to him the most beautiful 
on earth; he will remember how 
the weather was perfect; how the 
people he met on that trip were in- 
teresting and kindly. Why? Be- 
verything was then in the 
glowing light of his internal hap- 
Just as, to a painter like 
Rembrandt, the most humble shop 
which ‘he 
graced with his own particular 
vision; in the same way, to a man 
who is in a happy state of mind, 
the most insignificant event will 
become a source of joy 


cause ¢ 
piness 
p ne 


was a masterpiece 


Therefore, man, to be happy, 
needs nothing extraordinary, but 
he must be at peace with himself. 
He must feel free of uncertainty 
and anxiety; he must have a defi- 
nite objective and know exactly 
what he wants. Now, love, by 
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which I mean any sort of love— 
love of God, love of woman, of 
children, of country, of an art, of 
a job—does that for him. Love 
is salvation because it compels us 
to think not of ourselves, but of 
others. It gives unity of purpose 
to our lives which are then dedi- 
cated to the happiness of those we 
love. Happiness is an act of will, 
a free decision to put an end to 
vain regrets and vain wishes, and 
to live for something greater than 
ourselves. 

In other words, with the excep- 
tion of a'few extreme cases, there 
are no happy or unhappy lives, 
there are happy and unhappy 
If the weather is cold, 
the pessimist will say: “I am 
frozen to death; it is awful.” The 
optimist will say: “What lovely 
cold weather.” It is not because 
he feels warm that he is happy; 
it is because he is happy that he 
feels warm. Even if he gets sick, 
he will remain an optimist. He 
will interpret even the worst in 
terms of happiness. Here is an 
example; jaundice is a disease 
that always makes a patient mel- 
ancholy. An old teacher of mine, 
who is the wisest optimist and 


characters. 


philosopher I ever met, got jaun- 
dice. Of course he felt like any 
other patient, but he said: “As | 
know it is jaundice that makes me 
sad, I am not sad to be sad.” 

Unfortunately, every human 
being is not born a philosopher 
Optimism depends on many fac- 
tors. First, on parents and child- 
hood. A child born of parents who 
got on well together, and were 
kind to him, will keep all his life 
that first impression of a universe 
of love, warmth of feeling, of mu- 
tual understanding. Whatever 
happens later, he will never de- 
spair. But in a divided home pes- 
simists are reared. Marriage also 
plays a great part in shaping 
character. A nagging wife can 
turn any man into a pessimist. But 
we said that happiness is a matter 
of will. Even after an unhappy 
childhood or an unfortunate mar- 
riage, it is up to us to rebuild our 
character. How? I shall attempt 
to give a few recipes. 

Number One is a sentence of 
Shelley’s: “The soul’s joy lies in 
doing.” Sterile meditation, with 
no action contemplated or possi- 
ble, always leads to unhappiness, 
because it breeds doubt and in- 





decision. On the contrary, action, 
competent action, is always con- 
ducive to happiness. What sort 
of action? Any action for which 
you think yourself fit 

“When I listen to the discourses 
of my intellectual friends,” Ber- 
trand Russell writes, “I become 
pessimistic, but when I talk with 
a gardener, I know life is worth 
living.” Even action that does 
not-yield positive results, like the 
practice of arts and games, is 
healthy. Art guides our imagina- 
tion into harmless channels. A 
game of bridge distracts our 
thoughts from the unforeseeable 
future and the irreparable past. 
“The soul’s joy lies in doing.” In 
doing what? Anything. 

The relationship between ac- 
tion and happiness is so close that 
no man should ever retire com- 
pletely. He may have, of course, 
to leave his life job because he 
reaches the age limit. Then he 
should find another, however 
small, or take up a hobby, or some 
other new study. Anyway he 
should do something; it’s his only 
chance to remain young. “And 
why do you study music, Socra- 
tes,” one of the disciples said, 
“when you are, alas, in jail and so 
near your end?” “To know it bet- 
ter before dying,” was the beauti- 
ful and profound answer 

Number Two: Do not take too 
much to heart what does not de- 
You will hear people 
say: “I am very much upset about 
Korea. Also, I don’t see what we 


pend on you 


“*When I listen to my intellectual friends . 
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AS I GROW older, I 


find that I require fewer people 


and fewer things for my happi- 
ness. All that really matters is 
what I think and feel. The only 
true wealth is intangible. 


—Thomas Dreter 


can do in Iran. As for Indonesia, 
it’s a nightmare to me.” Well, you 
are neither Secretary of State nor 
a member of the Security Council, 
so you had better leave such pre- 
occupations as Korea or Indonesia 
to those who are in a position to 
know and to act. Be informed, 
certainly. But your job is to be 
a good citizen in your own sphere 
If you do that well, if every citi- 
zen sweeps the pavement in front 
of his own porch, the street will 
soon be clean. 

Number Three: Remember to 
forget. Live in the present rather 
than in the past. There are many 
men and women who could be 
happy if they were not obsessed 
by unhappy memories. Some 
couples spoil their own lives be- 
cause husband and wife have col- 
lected grievances for years so that 
the slightest quarrel becomes an 
occasion to review an unfortunate 
past. It is better to forget and to 
forgive. He who is a good hater 
will be hated. He who never for- 
gets will collect enemies. Wise 


.. 1 become pessimistic, but when I talk with a gardener, I know life is worth living.’ 


men live in the present moment. 

Number Four: Remember not 
to anticipate too much. To have 
foresight is good, but one can eas- 
ily overdo it. No man can foresee 
everything. “Always the unex- 
pected happens.” Not only do we 
not know what the future will be, 
but even if we guessed right, 
actual events would produce on 
us an impression entirely differ- 
ent from the one we expected. 
Some people live in fear of an au- 
tomobile accident, of a plane 
crash. Maybe the accident will 
take place, but they will have no 
time to be frightened. In their 
anticipations the coijlision was a 
dreadful experience; if and when 
it happens, they will hardly real- 
ize it. Those who were later 
saved and came back to con- 
sciousness did not even remember 
what had happened. 

What really is important is not 
to prophesy, which no one can do 
safely, but to make certain that 
whatever the emergency it will 
find us ready. The human condi- 
tion will always be subject to all 
sorts of vicissitudes, but if we 
possess that interior security that 
is born of acceptancy of wisdom, 
our happiness will not depend on 
external events. 

“It is difficult,” someone said, 
“to find happiness in oneself, and 
impossible to find it elsewhere.” 
Let us attempt to find it in our- 
selves. The experiences of many 
sages and saints have proved that 
it is possible. 
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The U.S.A. Insists 
upon Competztzon 


IT'S AS AMERICAN AS BASEBALL, 


SAYS THIS EUROPEAN-BORN AMERICAN AUTHOR. 


By Andre Visson 


Roving Editor, The Reader's Digest 


A T THE END of the Second 


World War many Western Euro- 
peans developed a critical attitude 
toward the capitalistic system. An 
overwhelming majority rejected 
all forms of totalitarianism. But 
at the same time they felt that 
the capitalistic system which ac- 
counted for their prosperity in the 
19th Century would not be able 
to solve the economic and social 
problems that beset them in the 
20th Century. Capitalism, they 
thought, was obsolete. And since 
the United States was the out- 
standing champion of capitalism 
in the modern world, they could 
not conceal apprehensions about 
the United States. 

Not until I came to the United 
States did I realize that in most 
cases this critical attitude 
stemmed from an assumption that 
overlooks the basic difference in 
the capitalism that has developed 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
Both in Europe and in the United 
States, capitalism was rooted in 
the principle of competition, but 
Europeans have had a tendency 
to forget it. Against a historical 
background, in which capital from 
the home country had a privi- 
leged position in colonies, it is 
understandable how European 
capitalists tried to protect profits 
against the increasing uncertain- 
ties and dangers of a too rapidly 
changing world. 

30th economically and political- 
ly the world was becoming more 

and more insecure. 
m INTERNATION » = There were wars, so- 
cial revolutions in 
Europe, and nation- 
alist and social move- 
= YOCATIONAte ments in Europe’s 
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America’s tradi- 
tional antipathy 
to monopolies is 
expressed in this 
Carlisle cartoon, 


overseas possessions. There were 
revolutionary changes in indus- 
trial production, instability of cur- 
rencies, growing governmental 
controls, growing social charges, 
and, finally, American mass pro- 
duction on an increasing scale. All 
this contributed to the weakening 
of the already shaken European 
economy. 

So European capitalism was 
gradually won over to the static 
principle of “security.” It seemed 
that the easiest way to achieve se- 
curity was to reduce, and when- 
ever possible to eliminate, compe- 
tition. 

Many Europeans saw in cartels 
the only way out. A cartelized 
industry brought stability both in 
prices and in employment. It 
brought relative security. Since a 
trust or a cartel could achieve for 
itself or for its members a quasi- 
monopoly in one or several Euro- 
pean countries, why, many Euro- 
peans wondered, could not one 
kind of monopoly be replaced by 
another kind? And would not the 
consumer get a better deal if pri- 
vate monopoly were replaced by 
State monopoly? 

This led to the rejection of the 
capitalistic system by many West- 


ern Europeans who, quite natu- 
rally, thought of American capi- 
talism in terms of their own. What 
impressed them particularly was 
the. concentration of economic 
power in the United States. So 
they viewed American capitalism 
as a kind of jungle in which the 
strong can with impunity strangle 
the weak and take the spoils. Nine 
out of ten Europeans have either 
never heard of American antitrust 
legislation or think that it is just 
a “screen of high economic inten- 
tions and moral principles behind 
which American Big Business dis- 
members the carcass of Small 
Business.” 

To be sure, the concentration of 
economic power, which is a phe- 
nomenon of the free-enterprise 
system, has been greater in Amer- 
ica than in Europe. A successful 
enterprise in the process of natu- 
ral growth accumulates reserves, 
patents, and know-how. which 
give it many advantages over a 
new undertaking. Mass produc- 
tion and mass distribution inevi- 
tably create a favorable position 
for Big Business. And since Amer- 
ican industrial production in the 
latter part of the 19th Century 
outdistanced European industrial 
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production both in scale and in 
speed, the phenomenon of eco- 
nomic concentration inevitably be- 
came more accentuated in the 
United States than in Europe. 
Perhaps this very accentuation 
is what has made Americans so 
intensely aware of the need for 
safeguarding competition. They 
recognized the natural advantages 
accruing to Big Business under 
the free-enterprise system, as 
well as the privileges that it could 
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CARTEL. A combination of 
separate firms to maintain 
prices above a competitive 
figure. 

—Webster’s Dictionary 


arrogate to itself. They wanted to 
render it impossible for Big Busi- 
ness to add to these advantages 
others artificially created by spe- 
cial private agreements 

It may also be possible that 
Americans were psychologically 
better prepared than Europeans 
to resist the trend toward monop- 
oly which grew out of the concen- 
tration of economic power. For 
centuries Europeans lived under 
different kinds of monopolies— 
political as well as economic— 
from which they have been grad- 
ually freeing themselves. Mon- 
archy, for instance, is a recogni- 
tion that a certain family has a 
“monopoly” for ruling a country. 
Thus, Europeans have been con- 
ditioned by centuries of history to 
be less inclined to be shocked by 
monopolies than are Americans, 
who find them undemocratic 

A traditional abhorrence for 
monopoly and suspicion of any 
trend toward it dominate Ameri- 
can thinking. It was surprising to 
me upon coming to the United 
States to discover that an Ameri- 
can is against cartels and trusts 
just as he is against sin! 

Nothing is more erroneous, 
therefore, than the belief held by 
some Europeans that American 
antitrust legislation is chiefly the 
product of President Franklin D 
Roosevelt’s “New Deal.” The 
Sherman Antitrust Act, prohibit- 
ing monopolization or attempts to 
foreign 
commerce, was passed in 1890 


monopolize interstate or 


The fight against the trusts was 
prominently incribed on President 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s “Square 
Deal” banner. And it was under 
the Administration of President 
William Howard Taft that some of 
the most far-reaching antitrust ac- 
tions in the United States were 
taken. In 1911 the Supreme Court 
ordered the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil trust and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco trust. And President 
Taft himself on December 5, 1911, 
strongly condemned all attempts 
at monopolization. 

In 1914, under the Administra- 
tion of President Woodrow Wil- 
son, the Sherman Antitrust Act 
was implemented by the Clayton 
Act, which was in part designed 
to establish definitely the unlaw- 
fulness of certain devices to lessen 
competition. The First and Sec- 
ond World Wars, by revealing 
the international ramifications of 
the German cartels, have only 
strengthened the traditional 
American opposition to cartels 
and trusts. The New Deal Attor- 
ney General, Francis Biddle, and 
the New Deal Chief of the Anti- 
trust Division, Wendell Berge, dis- 
played great energy in their in- 
vestigation and prosecution of 
trust and cartel activities. But the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, while opposing most of the 
New Deal economic philosophy, 
also strongly condemned the car- 
tels “as contrary to the principles 
of free enterprise” in 1944, and in 
its “Platform for America,” pre- 
sented in 1948, declared that the 
American people should be pro- 
tected “against any form of 
monopoly or cartel, 
governmental, at home or in the 
realm of international trade.” 


private or 


Thus, whatever may be their 
general political and ecoromic 
philosophy, the overwhelming 
majority of Americans find them- 
selves in agreement on opposing 
any attempt to eliminate, or even 
lessen, competition, which in the 
United States is considered the 
cornerstone of the free-enterprise 
system 

Some Americans, such as Wil- 
liam L. Clayton or Milo R. Per- 
kins, have been willing to make 
concessions in the field of Govern- 
ment-controlled international car- 
tels in order to meet halfway the 
Western European countries 
which plead that complete elim- 
ination of cartels would lead West- 
ern Europe to chaos and ruin. But 


practically no American voice can 
be heard in defense of trusts and 
cartels within the United States. 

It is true that thousands of 
small independent American firms 
fell victim to large corporations 
during the war. But thousands 
of new small enterprises have 
sprung up in other fields, espe- 
cially since the end of the war, 
and many of them are quite suc- 
cessful 

Actually, the investigation and 
prosecution of trusts in the United 
States continued even during the 
war years. Now it is again in full 
swing 

The Attorney General has in 
process suits or investigations in- 
volving many of the biggest com- 
panies in America 

Recently Paramount Pictures, 
Inc., for example, was ordered to 
separate the ownership of movie 
theaters from the motion-picture 
production. American radio cor- 
porations are not allowed to own 
more than one station in any city. 
And there is a long list of other 
examples to prove that American 
antitrust legislation, even though 
it has loopholes and moves slowly, 
is vigilant in its protection of the 
competitive principle. Americans 
want the innumerable benefits 
both of mass production and dis- 
tribution and of competition! 


Few Americans would claim 
that their system is perfect or 
deny that the concentration of 
economic power in the hands of 


large corporations is a real, stand- 
ing problem. But as imperfect as 
it may be, they realize that it has 
given people the highest standard 
of living in the world and great 
persona! freedom 

Many Europeans have a tend- 
ency to ascribe American prosper- 
ity chiefly to America’s abundance 
of natural riches. It has been a 
wonderful foundation for the 
American economy. But the over- 
whelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people feel that there are 
other important factors that ac- 
count for the exceptional success 
of the American economic sys- 
tem: one is high productivity of 
labor due to know-how and to ma- 
chines. Another is the wide mar- 
ket. But what gives them such 
effectiveness is a system of cap- 
italism which has as its basic 
feature fair competition. 
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He's 55—and Still in the Pink! 


INSOMNIA IS NOT INCLUDED IN THE VOCABULARY 


OF THIS SCHENECTADY ROTARIAN WHO HAS ‘LEVERAGE’ ON LIFE, 


\ \ HEN Carroll A. Gardner, of 


Schenectady, New York, was light 
heavyweight wrestling champion 
of the world, he was a master of 
leverage. A tired opponent once 
grunted, “That guy turned me 
against myself. My own muscles 
beat me!” 

At 55, “Pink” Gardner—a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Schenec- 
tady—is still “in the pink” and 
using leverage of a different sort 
to win a fall on the years. Turn- 
ing time against itself, he is young 
both in body and in spirit. 

Don’t get “Pink” wrong. He 


does not advocate a killing pace 


ical exercise for the mid- 
aged man. Moderation is his 
key to health and happiness. “The 
gym and the golf course,” he says, 
‘should only be indulged to that 
point where a man feels a bene- 
ficial and exhilarating effect. More 
is too much.” 

When the age of 42 flashed past, 
Gardner suddenly realized he was 
no longer exhilarated by a work- 
out in » professional ring. It 
was time to taper off. 

“TL had a long talk with myself,” 
he says. “I knew to stop wrestling 
at 42 was dynamite. It meant re- 
organization of my entire physical 
and part of my mental life.” 
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Gardner accomplished an even 
transition in a _ startling way. 
While wrestling he had been man- 
aging his own monument busi- 
ness. Over the building that 
housed this enterprise, he installed 
a complete public gymnasium. 
With daily workouts he began the 
tapering-off process. But it has 
never been completed, and he still 
spends an hour or two on the ap- 
paratus regularly every day. 

In Summer this is modified with 
sun baths on top of the building 
while he eats his lunch of crack- 
ers and milk. The result is a 
physique comparable to what it 
was 25 years ago, a trim 175 
pounds. 

On the mental side Gardner was 
still restless. So, in addition to 
his monument works, he sought 
new outlets for his limitless ener- 
gies. When World War II came 
along, he taught wrestling and his 
own version of jujitsu at the Ma- 
rine barracks in Scotia, New York. 
Following the war he ran for the 
county clerk’s job, and was easily 
elected, even though old-timers 
considered the opposing party to 
be “in solid.” 

Politics wasn’t a new field for 
Gardner. He was sheriff of his 
county in the early ’30s. During a 


raid on a gambling establishment, 
one of his deputies smilingly ob- 
served that the sheriff was just as 
good with an ax on a slot machine 
as he was with a step-over toe 
hold in the ring. 

While sheriff, Gardner met and 
married Eleanor Lunn, daughter 
of the late George R. Lunn, one- 
time lieutenant governor of New 
York State. 

The Gardners have three chil- 
dren, two boys and a girl. Their 
14-year-old daughter is adept at 
outdoor sports, and Gardner al- 
ready has begun instructing his 
15-year-old in the techniques of 
wrestling. But the young lad is 
quick to admit that it will be some 
time before he is able to pin his 
dad. 

How does Gardner keep it up? 
It’s just a matter of leverage, he 
claims: sticking to 
a_ balanced _pro- 
gram, with each 
job well done in 
its turn. A “cat 
napper” himself, 
he finds that his philosophy of life 
combined with regular exercise 
brings complete peace of mind, 
the world’s best antidote for in- 
somnia. 


Unusual 


—BARNETT FOWLER 
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Says Owen J. Roberts Deputy United States Representative on th 


t United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 


er A ate Justice, Supreme Court of the United 
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; is a famous brand of flour which is marketed 
to American housewives with the slogan “Eventually 
—Why Not Now?” The implication of this slogan is 
that the housewife will discover eventually that this 
brand of flour is superior, so why not treat herself and 
her family to its benefits without delay? 

I feel the same way about Atlantic Union. Unless I 
misread the history of the past decade, people in the 
United States are leaning toward the conclusion that 
there is no such thing as safety for their national insti- 
tutions and not for the institutions of other freedom- 
loving nations, The International Bank, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the Marshall Plan, the United 
Nations, and the Atlantic Pact all prove that the free 
democracies are learning that there is no security ex- 
cept collective security. The Atlantic Union Resolution, 
now before the Congress of the United States, is the 
next logical step in the development of American 
foreign policy. 

As a matter of fact, taking a broad perspective on the 
whole of human history, we can see it as the story of 
man’s discovery that mastery of his environment re- 
quires group codperation. First man founded the 
family, then the tribe, and later the State. He learned 
to delegate certain powers to the State in order to 
protect his own individual rights. 

In the democratic nations the State is man’s servant. 
In a federation of democratic nations, the federation is 
man’s servant. For it is man who is sovereign, and not 
any parliament that he creates. 

An Atlantic Union would still further extend the 
sovereignty of the individual, who, while retaining his 
national citizenship, would gain union citizenship. 

In gaining union citizenship, the average American 
citizen would also gain numerous advantages. For ex- 
ample: Atlantic Union would give greater military pro- 
tection—at less cost 

The Atlantic democracies now control, among them, 
90 percent of the world’s naval power. If this naval 

strength were combined and then cut in 
mr internationat sg half, the Atlantic democracies would still 
= ; > have 80 percent of the world’s naval 
power. This would coérdinate naval op- 
erations for greater efficiency and save 
the taxpayers of the United States, alone, 


at least 5 billion 


dollars a year. The “hee 
same story goes for other es 
branches of the armed forces 

Atlantic Union would give a 
higher standard of living: 

Money saved by Atlantic Union on arma- 
ment costs could be spent for better houses and 
schools, greater protection from disease, and greater 
security in old age. 

Workers released from war production could produce 
more automobiles, farm equipment, modern plumbing 
and heating, laborsaving machines like dish washers, 
vacuum cleaners, and washing machines; recreation 
facilities like television sets and movie cameras. 

Moreover, the establishment of a common currency 
among member nations would so stabilize the economy 
of these nations as to prevent a crash. 

It would free European capital which has gone into 
hiding because of fear of war, and would expand the 
markets in which American manufacturers can sell 
their goods, thus creating more jobs for more people. 

Atlantic Union can win the cold war and prevent a 
hot war: 

Soviet Russia’s principal objectives in the cold war 
are to frighten democratic Governments into excessive 
expenditures for defense and to frighten private capital 
and initiative so that they will not operate freely. If 
these objectives can be achieved, economic disintegra- 
tion among the democracies will result—without cost- 
ing Russia a cent. 

Atlantic Union, by reéstablishing confidence in the 
integrity of European currencies and ameliorating the 
fear of war, would encourage private enterprise to op- 
erate freely in Europe, and would checkmate Russian 
objectives. 

On the military front, a union would serve notice to 
all concerned that attack on any part of the union ter- 
ritory would be automatically defended by union forces. 
Even the Atlantic Pact does not provide this complete 
reassurance. Yet reassurance offered by the union can 
deter attack entirely. Lives lost in two world wars of 
our century might have been saved if Germany and 
Japan had known in advance that they would meet 
immediate, united resistance, 
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j, TORS UNION would put a very great strain 
on the democratic forms of the Western European and 
North American nations. 

The strains which are being borne by the democratic 
Governments in the United States, Canada, England, 
France, and the other Western European democracies 
are already greater than democracy has ever had to 


carry before. They result from a vast accumulation of 

problems which have come to a head in this postwar 
period; the culminating impacts of the industrial revo- 
lution on Western civilization; the great increase in 
urbanization; the accelerated movement toward State 
socialism or highly controlled capitalism; intense over- 
crowding of populations in areas with insufficient 
resources 

These strains express themselves in a democracy by 
the antagonisms of conflicting groups. If the Western 
democracies were to be brought into a single federa- 
tion, the inner conflicts would be greater than at 

present, and harder to adjust. It would be a danger- 

ous experiment. 
"Bo, The breakdown of representative govern- 
ment would be too great a price to pay 
for Atlantic Union; but the fact 
ee, that such a danger would arise 
"Bop points up a greater 
danger still — 

Atlantic Union ee, 
will strengthen’ the 
one forum where East 
meets West—the United Na- 
tions: 

If the Atlantic democracies were amal- 
gamated in a union, the number of parties to 
international dispute would be lessened. One of the 
problems the United Nations has faced is that there 
hasn’t been a sufficiently unified force within it to give 
the strength needed to enforce its decisions. Atlantic 
Union would be a member State in the United Nations 
consisting of those countries most interested in achiev- 
ing the aims for which the United Nations was founded 
—world freedom, world justice, and world peace. 

It is important to remember that not all the United 
Nations conflicts have been between East and West. 

The difficulties over Palestine and Indonesia, the 
civil war in. India, are illustrations of disagreements 
among the democracies themselves. Atlantic Union 
would automatically solve many such disputes since 
a single parliament, judicial system, executive branch, 
and police force would carry out the acts of the union 
and maintain order. 

Atlantic Union will encourage the growth of dynamic 
democracy, and lead toward eventual world govern- 
ment: 

As other nations see the economic advantages of 
membership in the union, they will want to meet the 

qualification for membership—namely, practice of rep- 
resentative government and [Continued on page 58] 
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namely, that the new federation would before long be 
facing a hostile world. The reasons are not far to seek. 

The 400 or 500 million people who would be the 
citizens of the new Atlantic federation are on the whole 
far better fed, far better clothed, on the average better 
educated, have a better balance of resources to popu- 
lation than have any of the 1,700,000,000 people living 
in other areas of the world. Such a situation makes for 
jealousy and easily provoked distrust. 

These 400 or 500 million people are still thought of as 
the capitalistic world even though many of them have 
already moved or are moving into socialism. Their 
capitalism is associated in the minds of many other 
people with concepts of superiority related to imperial- 
ism and colonialism. The use of these words is perhaps 
sufficient indication of some very deeply instilled sus- 
picions which would easily be fanned by every wind of 
prejudice and illwill. 

Finally, at the present time these countries control 
over two-thirds of the industrial production of the 
world, though they have only one-fifth of the popula- 
tion. But unfortunately the Western European nations 
do not control the natural resources necessary to assure 
the continued use of their productive machinery or 
even to secure their own food supply. They must ex- 
change, with the rest of the world, their industrial 
products for the other countries’ raw materials. They 
can’t make this exchange only, or even mainly, with the 
United States and Canada alone; the resources of the 
United States and Canada are needed by their own 
growing populations; and these countries have a large 
industrial plant of their own which they will insist on 
using rather than bringing manufactured goods from 
others. 

So the Atlantic Union would have to trade heavily 
with the rest of the werld, on the best terms it could 
get. With its great industrial power, Atlantic Union 
would presumably be well armed. Being human, it 
would tend to use its strength. [Continued on page 59] 
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You Owe Tt te Kouer 


OWE HIM BONES? 


SAYS THIS EXPERT, YOU OWE YOUR DOG STERN EDUCATION. 


Pi YOU'RE GOING to get a dog. 
That’s fine! 

Rover or Shep, Woof or Taffy— 
you are to name him, of course, 
not I—wants to be a good com- 
panion for the children and a 
burglar alarm for the house. He’ll 
try to live up to his end of the 
bargain, I’m sure of that. But I’m 
not so sure about you. 

Let me explain. 

Von Stephanitz, the great dog 
historian, can find no record of 
when Man met Dog. But in foggy 
prehistoric times some wild dog 
must have discovered that easier 
than killing its own prey was 
watching for offal and_half- 
gnawed bones around cave dwel- 
lings of human beings. Johnny 
Stonehatchet also made a discov- 
ery. His was that with dogs hang- 
ing around his home sweet home 
he was warned of the approach of 
strangers. It worked out so well a 
tacit agreement was made 

“We'll give up our birthright to 
be wild,” the dogs in effect said 

“We'll desert our fel- 


ow denizens of the 
l | f tk 


COMMUNITY 
=r > animal world if 
you'll feed and care 
for us.” 
“Yes, you can help 


me [note that emphasis],” J. 
Stonehatchet could have said. 
“Hang around and I'll do what I 
can for you.” 

It was a deal—and none is more 
ancient in human history. You're 
continuing it when you stop at 
the pet store and buy that pair of 
appealing eyes and the bundle of 
squirms packaged in soft fur. I 
don’t worry about your dog want- 
ing to discharge his obligations. 
But I am troubled about you— 
and I'll tell you why 

Dogs don’t live by bones alone 
During the countless centuries 
they have amused, befriended, 
and protected their masters, some- 
thing has changed in their brain 
cells. Given a human environ- 
ment, it is as natural for a modern 
dog to want to please his master 
as once it was to run with the 
pack. It’s partly due to natural 
selection, for those survived best 
which did please their masters; 
and it’s partly due to the fact men 
have deliberately bred dogs that 
do what they want them to do. 

This is why dogs crave assur- 
ance that they are socially ac- 
cepted among humans. They live 
for the friendly pat or the approv- 
ing word. They are woeful or 


ARF! BUT EVEN MORE, 


By Carl Spitz 
World-Famed Dog Trainer; 
Rotarian, Studio City, Calif. 


nervous if they aren’t sure they 
are making a success of life with 
the man they love. 

Naturally, in such a dilemma, 
your dog will fall back on his in- 
stincts. He will soil the carpets 
without compunction. He will 
chew the drapes and ruin your 
hunting boots. Neighbors will be 
annoyed by the clatter as he scav- 
enges their garbage cans. Why 
should it surprise anyone that if 
he is not taught how to live in a 
city civilization, which even be- 
wilders some of us humans, he re- 
turns to ingrained habits as old as 
his breed? 

I don’t blame him for that. I 
blame you. You aren't living up 
to your end of the ancient com- 
pact. But he is ready to fill his 
obligations to you, for thousands 
of years in human association 
have made dogs sensitive and re- 
ceptive to the human mind. Yours 
is truly happiest when he is disci- 
plined to do that which gains his 
master’s approval. 

Don’t make the mistake, how- 
ever, of assuming your dog has 
superhuman intelligence—any- 
more than you would expect your 
child of 4 to read Plato. Be dog- 
wise. Understand your pet’s na- 
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tive talents and instincts, then 
work with, not against, them. 

Obviously, your dog has a keen 
sense of smell and hearing. But 
remember his legs are shorter 
than yours and his range of vision 
is lower. When he hasn't recog- 
nized you at, say, a distance of 15 
feet, he hasn't forgotten you. He 
just hasn’t seen you or caught 
your sce t 

Nor is he a fool when he barks 
vehemently at a certain person 
among a group of your friends. 
That person probably has a 
stronger scent than the rest—un- 
recognized by human nostrils, of 
course—and the dog resents it. 

If it’s worth your while to have 
him, you owe it to Rover to look 
into the characteristics bred into 
his kind. Let me illustrate with 
four examples. 

Terriers. These originated, as 
far as we know, in England, where 
they were developed to catch and 
kill rats. With head down they 
go off on their own business— 
which used to be the quest of ro- 
dents. They tend to be self-willed. 
Sometimes they seem more diffi- 
cult to train than other breeds. If 
so, don’t blame them There’s 
nothing wrong with their intelli- 
gence. They are simply exhibit- 
ing an independence of judgment 
and action bred into them. 

Shepherds You'll find them 
asy to train Why? Because 
arly European sheepherders 
wanted them to be receptive to 
the whistle or call Dogs that 
didn’t respond were discarded; 
those that did were perpetuated. 
Today shepherd dogs fit readily 
into conditions which put them 
into close touch with human be- 
ings. They're not smarter than 
other dogs; they were bred to be 
responsive to man’s whims 

Chows. Originally from China, 
the chows were forced by lack of 
food to lead a hard life. It was a 
matter of survival to develop self- 
ufficiency and self-dependency. 
That is why it is well to train 
chows early—preferably within 
their first year. But chows learn 
easily and delight their owners 


with the rapidity of their prog- 


This breed is one of 
known to have remained 

1 for 3,000 year Salu- 
ginated in Arabia, where it 
the sheiks used to value 
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FOUR SHORT WORDS 


Tuere is one word that de- 
scribes my Chinese friend 
Kwong and that is “serene.” He 
has his share of trials and tribu- 
lations, but no matter what hap- 
pens to him, he rises above it. 

Not long ago a club of which 
Kwong is a member held its an- 
nual election. I know that 
Kwong would have liked to be 
president. But he wasn’t elected. 
The next time I saw him I said, 
“Sorry you weren’t made presi- 
dent, Kwong.” 

“I’m disappointed, too,” he 
answered. ‘‘However, that’s 
that,” and he smiled. “Let’s 
forget it.” 

“I don’t see how you do it,” 
I said. “What’s the answer?” 

“Simple,” he replied. “Just 
four words I say to myself.” 

“Four words? What are 
they?” I asked. 

“Let me explain. Now and 
then I have a bad day. Every- 
thing goes wrong. Business is 
bad. My young son skins his 
leg. I have bad news from my 
relatives. By nightfall I’m ina 
stew. And when that happens I 
just say those four words... . 
And then there are days when 
everything is rosy. Business is 
perfect. My son-brings home 
a fine report card. An old friend 
drops in for a visit. Those days 
are rare—but they do happen. 
And then I also say those four 
words.” 

“The same four words?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, you see,” explained 
Kwong, “I want my life to run 
along evenly and smoothly. Not 
too much pleasure, not too 
much despair. So when days are 
too good, or when they are too 
bad, I say those same four short 
words, and the skies clear.” 

“And what are those four 
short words?” I asked. 

Kwong smiled as he answered, 
“No matter what happens to me, 
I always say to myself, ‘This 
too will pass.’ Try it some- 
day.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “I shall.” 

And I have. No matter what 
happens—too much good luck 
or too much bad luck—I say to 
myself, “This too will pass.” 

Happily, it does. And life 
moves serenely forward. 

—Carl Glick 








them as highly as a wife. Age- 
long association with solicitous 
masters has given these animals a 
pride that can be easily hurt. 
Their training, therefore, requires 
diplomacy and patience. 

These four breeds illustrate how 
certain traits are hereditary. 
Others are acquired. Shyness, for 
example, may be due to months 
alone in a kennel. If so, it can be 
overcome by four weeks or less of 
training; if the shyness is inbred, 
much more and much longer 
training will be required. A dog- 
wise owner will study his animal 
to learn from its behavior whether 
he is naturally timid, stubborn, 
high strung, or shy—or whether 
these characteristics are of recent 
origin. 

There are just two steps in 
training a dog: first, showing him 
what to do; second, seeing to it 
that he does doit. Here the leash 
is needed and should be used 
throughout basic training to make 
sure the dog understands the com- 
mands. In the dog’s little world, 
the leash is his school, preparing 
him for the life he is to lead. 
Most owners take their dogs “off 
the leash” too soon; it is better to 
stop using the leash too late than 
too early. 

Let’s say you now have your 
dog—and, of course, want to make 
him happy. The first thing to do 
is to get him to realize that your 
desires are what should dictate 
his action—in short, loyal obedi- 
ence. Don’t make the mistake of 
starting him off on tricks. Using 
the leash, teach him to come at 
your command—with a reward 
for obedience. Next in his cur- 
riculum should be the simple les- 
sons to “heel,” to lie “down,” and 
to “sit.” Commands should be 
spoken quietly and in the same 
tone of voice 

It is easy to make a dog sit, if 
you know how. No matter how 
large your dog may be, he will 
come to a sitting position if you 
place your thumb and middle fin- 
ger just ahead of the hip bone and 
press slightly. The reason: you 
are pressing on the kidney, a sensi- 
tive portion of the dog’s anatomy 

After you have put your dog 
through the basic training, he will 
“handle” easily. Knowing what 
he should do at certain commands, 
his developing mind is better able 
to comprehend what not to do. 


Now is the time to correct his bad 
habits. 

This, it must be conceded, is 
based upon pain-pleasure psychol- 
ogy. Dog owners who object to 
spanking—I do not mean rough 
abuse—will defeat their own ends 
because they de not give credit to 
their pet’s ability to distinguish 
right from wrong. Your dog was 
not born with an understanding 
of your scale of right and wrong 
values. He must be shown. 

Let’s say Rover embarrasses 
you by scavenging. The remedy 
is simple. Set several little mouse- 
traps, each baited with a bit of 
meat. When he is stung a few 
times, he will learn. Cruel? Not 
at all. Your dog will not be hurt 
and the lesson he has learned may 
save him later from poisoned food 
put out by a human wretch. 

Only after basic training and 
correction of bad habits should 
Rover be sent to what might be 
called his high school. This in- 
cludes the range of parlor tricks 
that delight friends and such spe- 
cialized training as hunting, re- 
trieving, being a guide for the 
blind, watching a herd of sheep or 
cattle, or serving as a watchdog. 

Even deaf dogs may be trained. 
This is done by the use of silent 
“cues” or by vibrations. Deaf 
dogs are trained best indoors, but 
it is possible to do it outside with 
a long leash. Stomp your feet in- 
stead of giving an oral command, 
and tug the leash. Repeated often 
enough, this routine will train the 
deaf canine in obedience within 
the range of the vibrations. 


Ir usually is unwise to trust dog 
training to a child under 12 years 
of age. The natural inconsistency 
of a child’s temperament, not to 
mention devilment, is not condu- 
cive to best results. It is quite all 
right, however, to allow a child to 
handle a dog after he has been 
well trained, as in exhibitions. 

If it is worth while to have a 
dog in your home, it also is worth 
while to train him—not just for 
the added pleasure you will have, 
but for his sake. The unhappy 
dog is the one that is ill at ease, 
never quite sure that his conduct 
is approved by the human being 
to whom he gives fealty. The 
happy dog is one that through 
discipline has learned what to do 
to please his master. 
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HERE are a thousand dis- 


eases to which this human clay is 
heir, but, with the possible excep- 
tion of Job, in all medical history 
there has not been one individual 
who has had all of them at one 
time. Yet there is one disease that 
is as common as the other 999 put 
together If you get sick, the 
chances are 50 percent or better 
that you have this disease 

The name that it used to go by 
is “psychoneurosis.”. The name 
that it now has is “psychosomatic 
illness.”” And it is not a disease in 
which the patient just thinks he 
is sick 

However, this disease is not 
produced by a bacterium. It isn’t 
produced by a new growth. It’s 
produced by a certain situation, a 
certain condition in our 
Three words describe it: 


lives. 
cares, 


THE AUTHOR 


Dr. John A. Schindler is a 
general practitioner in Monroe, 
Wisconsin. His article is based 
on a talk which he gave over 
WHA, the University of Wis- 
consin radio station, during 
Farm and Home Week some 
months ago. Rotarian H. B. Mc- 
Carty, station director, reports 
that never in his 20 years with 
radio has he seen a talk elicit 
more response from listeners. 
“We are swamped with re- 
quests for copies of that ad- 
dress,” he writes, “though it 
was aired last February.” 
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How to Live 
a Hundred Years Happily 


JUST AVOID ‘PSYCHOSOMATIC ILLNESS’ AND 


YOU MAY GREET YOUR OWN CENTENARY. 


By John A. Schindler, M.D. 


difficulties, and troubles. Let’s call 
it CDT. Everybody has a layer of 
CDT. Whenever one has such a 
thick, impenetrable layer of CDT 
that he can’t get up above it into 
a realm of joy and pleasure occa- 
sionally, he gets a psychosomatic 
illness. 

My friend Sam is an example. 
He has a farm, a beautiful farm, 
and a couple years ago had a fine 
crop of oats. “Sam, that’s a won- 
derful field of oats,” I told him, 
but he came back with this: “Yes, 
but the wind will blow it down be- 
fore I get it cut.” But I watched 
his field. He got it cut all right, 
he got it threshed, and I know he 
got a good price for it. Later when 
I asked about it he said, “Oh, it 
was a good crop, and I guess the 
price was all right, but you know 
a crop of oats like that sure takes 
a lot out of the soil.” 

Now, people like Sam invari- 
ably get a psychosomatic illness. 
Usually it’s in the late 50’s or the 
60’s or the 70’s, and when they get 
it they get it hard. As a rule, 
they’re invalids for the rest of their 
lives. They’re cares to their fam- 
ilies, and there is nothing that you 
can do about it. Fortunately, most 
of us aren’t in Sam’s class—yet we 
often have enough CDT to bring 
on the disease. 

Every disagreeable emotion— 
except grief—tenses the muscles. 
And one of the first places you 
feel that tension is in the muscles 
in the back of the neck. To dem- 
onstrate this, just sit in an easy 
chair some night—the easiest 
chair that you have, to be sure it 
isn't the chair that’s doing it—and 
worry hard about something for 
an hour. When you get up, you 
stretch and twist, and you find 


that the muscles of your neck are 
stiff. About 85 percent of all our 
patients who complain of a pain 
in the back of the neck going down 
the cords of the neck have this dis- 
ease. 

Commonly, the stomach is in- 
volved in this thing. And when 
the muscles of the stomach begin 
to squeeze down, it feels like a dis- 
agreeable pressure inside. When 
the muscles squeeze down real 
hard, then it hurts. And it hurts 
just as badly as any ulcer. In fact, 
50 percent of all the people we see 


“I'm going to make my attitude .. . 
as cheerful and pleasant as possible.” 


who have a pain exactly like that 
of an ulcer don’t have an ulcer at 
all. 

We had a grocer who had that 
kind of pain all the time. He was 
in competition with chain stores 
and he had a wife who—well, I 
believe if I’d have had his wife, 
I’d have had his pain. As if that 
weren't enough CDT for anybody, 
he had a son who was always get- 
ting into trouble. And he had this 
pain in the stomach most all the 
time. Every once in a while some- 
body would tell him, “Yes, you 
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“There are some people ... up in the 
air . . . overbreathing all the time” 


have an ulcer,” and of course that 
made it worse 

But doctors assured him he had 
no ulcer. Finally he began to be- 
lieve it because every time he 
went up North fishing, which was 
twice a year, he had no pain. As 
Belleville, 
pain 
back 


soon as he got to 
miles north of home, his 
stopped It didn’t 
again until he got to Round Grove 
home where he 


come 


nill on the way 
could see the courthouse towel! 

90 percent of all the 
people we see complaining of a 
pain exactly like gall-bladder pain 
don’t have gall-bladder pain at all 
If the pain happens to be lower 
down in the colon, it will seem 
ust like appendicitis. And then 
it takes a very smart doctor not 
to open that abdomen In other 
people the pain can occur through- 


Similarly, 


out the entire length of the colon 
And, believe 


fortable, and 


me, they are uncom- 
their suffering is 
real 
Muscles of the blood vessels also 
spond readily to emotional stim- 
Some 80 percent of the peo- 
headaches ter- 


severe enough to 


see with 
idache S, 
cause them to go to the doctor 
I some 
outside of 


have a headache because 
blood vessel inside or 


1 


the skull is squeezing down so 


hard from nervous excitation that 
it produces the pain 

We had, for instance, a woman 
who got a terrifically sick head- 
her to bed for two 


ache that pu 
days every tin she got ready to 
town—because going to 
getting the 
children 
what she 


go to 
town for her meant 
house ready, getting the 
ready, thinking about 
Was going to get in town, and hat- 


ing to meet the people that she 
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was going to meet there, for she 
was very shy. The only way she 
could keep from getting a head- 
ache was just not to go to town. 
About 30 percent of all the skin 
diseases that dermatologists see 
are produced by blood vessels in 
the skin reacting this way to anx- 
iety, worry, disgust, and so on. 
Muscles anywhere in the body 
can react, and 30 percent of all the 
rheumatism that we see is pro- 
duced by a muscle group some 
place hurting because it is con- 
stantly kept tight by nervous ten- 
sion. One very favorite place is 
in the muscles in the left upper 
part of the thorax. Never over 
on the right side. Almost every- 
body will get a pain on his left 
side or his right. If it’s on the 
right, “Pshaw!—it doesn’t amount 
to anything.” If it’s on the left, 
“Ah! It could be heart trouble!” 
Then they watch for it—and con- 
vince themselves they do have 
heart trouble. If you stop any 
time of the day and ask yourself, 
“Where do I hurt? Where am I 
uncomfortable right now?” you 
will, if you’re under tension, hurt 
some place. Then if you begin to 
pay attention to that, pretty soon 
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“If you get sick, the chances are 50 


it hurts more often and it hurts 
harder 

Now, muscle tension is just one 
way in which the symptoms are 
produced in a psychosomatic ill- 
ness. Another is the effect of 
emotions on the endocrine system 
One example will suffice. You are 
driving rapidly down a street 
when suddenly backs 
his car out from a side road and 
Imme- 


somebody 


you just barely miss him. 
diately you start to breathe deep- 
ly, your heart begins to pound, and 


you get just a little faint. The 


reason is that the acute fear sends 
an impulse to the adrena! glands. 
These squeeze adrenaline into the 
blood stream which is immedi- 
ately carried through the body. 
When that adrenaline hits the 
heart, the heart starts to thump. 
When it hits the respiratory cen- 
ter in the brain, you start to gasp. 
When it hits the blood vessels 
going into the brain, the vessels 
narrow down and you feel just a 
little woozy. 

There’s one more way to pro- 
duce the symptoms of a psychoso- 
matic illness. Some doctors say 
that it’s the most important—I 
don’t think so, so I always put it 
last in my list—and that is by 
hyperventilation. By hyperven- 
tilation, we simply mean over- 
breathing. There are some people 
who are so continually excited, so 
continually up in the air, that 
tl.ey’re overbreathing all the time. 

As we breathe out carbon diox- 
ide, which comes from the blood, 
it has to be replaced in the blood 
at the rate that it’s removed. If 
we remove it faster by over- 
breathing, the loss 
blood to become slightly alkaline 
If alkalinity reaches a certain de- 


causes the 


percent or better that you have this disease.” 


gree, then things begin to happen 
First usually tingling 
numbness of your hands or feet 
About the same time you feel a 
Your 


comes a 


quivering in your abdome: 
heart usually starts to !x 
and you get dizzy; you ha l 
of sudden lightheadedness. All of 
that comes very quickly. If ou 
keep on overbreathing, you begin 
to get cramps in the arms and legs 
until by persistence you can bring 
on such a cramp that it wi'l dou- 
ble you up in what we call tetany. 
Now all [Continued on page 56) 
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In Stockholm a group of UNICEF trainees study dental facts as an aid to their coming work with Europe’s malnourished children, 


Sharpshooters for Trouble 


UNICEF IS TRAINING A NEW CROP OF EXPERTS 


TO GIVE EUROPE’S CHILDREN AN EVEN CHANCE TO GROW UP HEALTHY. 


S ELDOM sharing headlines with 
Europe’s financial and _ political 
crises—yet also a vital postwar 
problem—is the lack of experts to 
take care of needy children. To 
UNICEF (the United 
International Children’s 
Emergency Fund)* has set up 
training centers in Great Britain, 
France, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Already some 700 men and 
women have taken the intensive 
which integrate the know- 
how of all the professions con- 
cerned with the well-being of 
children. Trainees 
are selected pediatri- 
cians, 


meet it, 


WN ; ’ 
Nation 


cours¢ 


fm INTERNATIONAL Be 
‘ teachers, 
nurses, hospital arch- 
itects, and civil serv- 
ants. They havecome 
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from Poland, Indo-China, Austria, 
Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Greece, The Netherlands, 
Hungary, Italy, and Yugoslavia. 

“In my university days,” an 
Austrian pediatrician said as he 
was preparing to return to his 
home, “the child was a patient, 
nothing more. We never looked 
at him from the social point of 
view. Now I am learning that we 
must collaborate with all the other 
professions on the problems of 
childhood. Then perhaps we shall 
have a better chance of solving 
some of them.” 

From 8 A.M. to 7 P.M. the stu- 
dents are literally “wrapped up” 
in a varied program embracing 
almost all the newest achieve- 


~* Pronounce it UNISEF. 


ments, treatment, and diagnosis of 
child diseases. Discussions, lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and clinic 
visits are rich and concentrated. 
Lectures deal principally with 
typical child-disease problems, 
and medical experiments handle 
children’s paralyses, diseases in 
foetus and new born, new meth- 
ods for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, infants’ diarrhea, inherited 
heart defects, puberty disturb- 
ances, new medical discoveries. 

Upon completion of the course, 
one doctor wrote, “The lectures 
were freer and livelier than ordi- 
nary ‘desk lectures’—with color 
pictures, curves, tables, and in- 
structive films making them clear 
and interesting.” 

Of special interest to students 
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When studying new drugs, UNICEF medical trainees in Stockholm go to call on Arne, 4, in a 
local hospital. Streptomycin saved him from a tubercular inflammation of the brain membrane. 


“Pimch your nose. Blow bubbles in the water.” As visitng UNICEF doctors watch, children in 
a edish Red Cross home demonstrate an exercise that strengthens their defective palates. 


Baitian doctor in France for UNICEF A Greek doctor in Sweden under the UNICEF 
traming plays with a little patient's kitten. plan visits Marianne, 7, a long-term “T.B.” patient. 
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is UNICEF’s plan to examine be- 
tween 40 and 50 million children 
for tuberculosis. Children found 
free of all traces of the disease 
are innoculated with Bacillus-Cal- 
mette-Guerin vaccine (BCG), 
which reduces the chance of in- 
fection by 80 percent.* 

The trainees are book hungry. 
Libraries take a good part of their 
time, and books and magazines 
eat up the spending money that 
has been given them for enjoy- 
ment of some of the local attrac- 
tions. Material of the kind they 
are reading now has been unavail- 
able in their own countries, and 
at current exchange rates they 
have been unable to purchase 
books and magazines elsewhere. 

The gratitude of these men and 
women who have had few con- 
tacts outside their own countries 
during the war and postwar pe- 
riod was summed up by a Finnish 
nurse. “You cannot imagine what 
it means to us,” she says, “to have 
this opportunity of talking to our 
colleagues after being cut off so 
long by the war.”” With deep emo- 
tion, she added, “What UNICEF 
has done is generous and kind-— 
and beautiful. I shall feel in- 
debted for the rest of my life.” 

When the students return to 
their respective countries, they 
are equipped with the newest de- 
velopments in their professions, 
and can face responsibilities with 
confidence. Doing so, they beconie 
effective units in a modern system 
of social reorganization which will 
more than ever protect the chil- 
dren of the world 

Never before has humanity been 
so aware of the need for health in 
the rising generation. Recently a 
member of the UNICEF ' staff 
visiting Paris met a group of those 
trainees. They represented Greece, 
China, Yugoslavia, Finland, The 
Netherlands, and South American 
countries, and were so eager to 
tell her of the problems confront- 
ing the children in their own na- 
tions that for several minutes 
there was a babel of foreign 
tongues. That individual anxiety 
is typical of people everywhere 
Through its training courses 
UNICEF is helping translate it 
into a result-getting international 
attitude. 


*See Now a Total War on ‘T.B.,’ Tue 
Rorakian for July, 1949 
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A balanced meal, the doctors agree. 
These are four of the doctors from 


26 lands to whom France gave a pe- 
diatrics course as an aid to UNICEF, 











Samaritans are hard at work striving to get 

funds for needy charities—for churches, 
schools, colleges, and similar organizations. Their 
aid reaches from groups that seek to bind up the 
wounds of war at home and abroad to those for 
humane treatment of animals. 

Their numbers must run into countless thousands, 
these conscience-inspired men and women in the 
service of mankind. They can see the mountain of 
savings that has been accumulated. They can see 
it, but they cannot get it. However, they continue 
to seek the funds to relieve the suffering they see 
about them 

Their work touches every one of us. They try to 
loosen the purse strings of people by appealing to 
the heart; by pointing up the needs of society; by 
frontal attacks on ethical and religious convictions; 
by exerting justifiable social and psychological pres- 
sures. They are spurred on by the Knowledge that 
only about 2 billion dollars is now being contributed 
to charities as a whole, but 20 billion dollars could 
have been contributed if taxpayers had used up the 
15 percent deduction allowed by the U. S. Govern- 


. LL OVER AMERICA, at this very minute, good 


ment 

Perhaps you are unaware that when you give $100 
to charity, the cost to you is considerably less than 
that. You are also misinformed if you believe that 
only the very rich can give away money and get tax 
advantages 

These things should be known because it will 
help to increase contributions to needy organiza- 
tions. They will also help you benefit ‘“tax-wise”’ 
from your contributions to humanity. Contributions 
inevitably cost less than at first glance. 

The reason for this is that the policy of American 
tax law has always been to encourage and reward 
those who make free their wealth, no matter the 
quantity, for religious, charitable, educational, and 
similar social needs. Woven right into the tax law 
is a golden rule, which says in effect: “If you tax 
yourselves for these social purposes,.we shall lighten 
the tax burden you would otherwise have to bear.” 

In these days of high income and high progressive 
tax rates, this philosophy of government is a pow- 
erful instrument when utilized properly. When you 
make a charitable contribution, the Treasury De- 
partment allows you to slice that from the top of 
your income. Because of progressive tax rates, that is 
the portion where your rate is the highest. Many 
people believe that if their income taxes ordinarily 
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By J. K. Lasser 


Author of Your Income Tax 


amount to 10, 20, or 30 percent of their income, the 
amount they save in deductions by giving to chari- 
ties will similarly be 10, 20, or 30 percent of the 
amount given. But it will be larger than that— 
considerably larger. Here are two chartst which 
show the actual cost of contributions: 
ACTUAL COST OF YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS 
If You Are Single 
And your Cost of Cost of Cost of 
If your other deduc- Donation Donation Donation 
income is tions are of $100 of $500 of $1,000 
$ 3,500 $ 500 $81 
5,000 500 81 
10,000 1,000 
25,000 1,000 


50,000 1,000 
100,000 1,000 


* You can only deduct contributions up to 15 
adjusted gross income 


For Married Couples 

And your Cost of Cost of Cost of 

If your other deduc- Donation Donation Donation 

income is tions are of $100 of $500 of $1,000 
$ 3,500 $ 500 $83 $417 

5,000 500 83 417 

10,000 1,000 81 40: 

25.000 1,000 67 33° 

50,000 1,000 48 2 

7 1 


2 


100,000 1,000 37 


7 
3 
3 

0 
3 


4 
8 
* You can only deduct contributions up to 15 percent of your 
adjusted gross income 

There is another way in which the saving may be 
even greater—a gift of property. I am not suggest- 
ing that you turn your home and grounds over to 
your favorite charity. But I would like you to ex- 
amine closely some of those stocks or bonds you hold 
which have appreciated in value over the years. 

Assume you have a “paper” profit on a security 
You can escape taxation on this unrealized profit 
by donating the security, rather than money, to 
charity. You get a deduction for the present higher 
value of the security, even though you never paid 
a tax on the gain. The higher the level of your in- 
come, the greater is your saving. Also the greater 
your “paper” profit, the greater the saving by giving 
away an appreciated security rather than cash. 

You may have some furniture or other personal 
article of value in your home that you may wish to 
dispose of because you are refurnishing or for other 
reasons. Their fair market value may be more than 
you can get because you do not have the proper out- 
let for them—as do the Salvation Army, church ba- 
zaars, and other charities. Property contributions 
often forgotten include dinners given to members 
for organizational work; food baskets given as dona- 
tions; picnics prepared as organizational work; cost 


¥ rom How Tax Laws Make Giving to Charity Easy, by J. K. 
Lasser (Funk & Wagnalls) 
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of cakes or food furnished to bazaars; household 
articles given for sale in fund-raising auctions or 
bazaars; scrap; securities; real estate; interest in real 
estate; interest in a business; life-insurance policy 
on your life; life-insurance policy on someone else’s 
life: a gift of works of art, etc.; a gift of an annuity; 
a gift of an endowment policy. 

If you retain control over the property you donate, 
the contribution may not be deductible until those 
rights have been relinquished. It is not wise to 
hold on to rights. Most charities will follow your 
wishes anyway in the hope of future contributions 
from you 

These advantages are not limited to property that 
has appreciated in value. The gift of unproductive 
real property or unsalable property also has benefi- 
cial aspects to the giver. Donors can immediately 
cash in (via tax savings) on this kind of property— 
without the need of finding a buyer. Even valuable 
paintings and household articles may be used as 
gifts 

Suppose you own speculative property—real estate 
that may fluctuate sharply in the next few years. By 
donating it to a charity you can get a deduction for 
its present fair market value. You avoid the risk 
of the loss that may come from a future decline of 
value. If an increase in value is realized, the charity 
can sell the property with no tax cost to you. 

Contributions are not deductible, no matter what 


“Property contributions often forgotten include food bas- 
kets, scrap, securities, real estate, interest, works of art.” 
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accounting basis you use or how you keep your 
records, unless they have actually been paid during 
your tax year. 

The mere giving of a binding pledge, or even your 
own note, does not give you a deductible contribu- 
tion. Only when the pledge or note is actually paid 
do you get the deduction. Since your pledge or note 
may be valuable, the charity may be able to convert 
it into needed cash immediately—by discounting or 
borrowing. Yet you need not part with the cash 
until your obligation becomes due. Thus you can 
aid your favorite charity now, when it will do others 
the most good. You can get a tax deduction next 
year when you actually pay the obligation or pledge 
—even if that is the year when the deduction will do 
you the most good. You may wish to delay payment 
until next year for many reasons. One reason may 
be that you have already reached the 15 percent 
limitation. 

Often, however, you may wish to make the contri- 
bution now and get the contribution deduction this 
year. Perhaps you lack available cash. Then you 
can borrow funds to make your contribution. You 
discharge your charitable duty now. And you take 
your contribution deduction this year—even if you 
postpone the payment of your loan until a future 
date. 

Payments made directly to individuals are not de- 
ductible, even if your purpose is religious, charita- 
ble, scientific, educational, etc. The donee can be a 
famous scientist or the most impoverished individual 
in the world; you cannot give him property or funds 
directly and still get a deduction. But you can get a 
deduction if you make the contribution to a proper 
organization, even if you created it yourself, and the 
organization selects these individuals from the class 
intended to be benefited. 

One of the cases covered a Mr. Dohrmann. He 
made donations to 61 individuals, not related to or 
employed by him, through the medium of a social- 
welfare worker in his employ. The social worker 
secured the names from a newspaper and made the 
donations as she saw fit after due investigation of 
each case. Only when large amounts were involved 
did the social worker consult Dohrmann. The court 
denied the deduction on the ground the contributions 
were not made to a properly organized charitable in- 
stitution. Had Congress so intended, said the court, 
it would have been easy to apply the deduction to 
“individuals” or “persons.” The iaw requires contri- 
butions to be made to some form of organized char- 
itv. Here the contributions, although commendable, 
represented only the benevolence of one individual 
to others. 

Contributions to charitable institutions can be 
swelled to enormous proportions if this salient point 
is hammered home: The tax laws of the United 
States make possible large contributions at low cost. 
This can be done with honor and credit to the giver. 
It is possible without offending the most sensitive— 
and without even a faint odor of unethical tax eva- 
sion or avoidance. If Americans can only be enlight- 
ened about the actual low cost of giving and then 
informed about the unusual procedures and mecha- 
nisms permitted, they can gratify their charitable 
impulses and also get a tax benefit by their gifts. 
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Pa@ters tell the story. Mexican farmers gather around a pictorial message from the Aftosa 
Ca@mmission which explains the necessity for full codperation with the vaccination brigades. 
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Mexican charros, who are handy with the lariat, make work easier for the men with hypodermic 
needles. Such international teamwork is the keynote of success in the battle to eradicate aftosa. 
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WHERE BULLETS FAILED, 
SCIENCE AND INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION STOP FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE. 


By A. E. McCulloch 


Rotarian, Laredo, Tex. 


lus you been in Laredo or 


another sun-drenched town along 
the U. S.-Mexican border in 1947, 
you could have put a frown on the 
face of any man wearing high- 
heeled boots by asking: 

“How’s the fight against aftosa 
—the foot-and-mouth disease — 


going?” 

Texas cattlemen were worried. 
Deep in Mexico half a million cat- 
tle and that many more sheep, 
goats, and pigs were being killed 


and buried. Still the disease was 
spreading at a perilous rate north- 
ward toward the border. 

But put your question today 
and you'll draw a relieved smile. 

“Looks as though we got it on 
the run,” you'll be told, “now that 
they have stopped killing and 
started vaccinating animals.” 

And that may be taken as the 
latest communique from one of 
the most dramatic peacetime bat- 
tles of our day. Science and inter- 
national coéperation are winning 
it. And perhaps it will add to your 
interest, as it does to mine, that 
the leaders in the fight are Ro- 
tarians—Licenciado Oscar Flores, 
of Mexico, and General Harry H. 
Johnson, of the United States. 

Aftosa is a wily foe. Instead of 
being germ carried, it is trans- 
mitted by a virus so tiny it passes 
through a porcelain filter. It at- 
tacks all cloven-hoofed animals 
and is highly infectious. 

The loss of precious weight, the 
barrenness, abortion, and death 
toll it causes, are what alarmed 
growers of sleek, purebred cattle, 
sheep, and hogs of the United 
States when word was flashed 
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north on December 26, 1946, that 
aftosa was discovered in mid- 
Mexico, 

The facts are not simple. It is 
alleged that the Mexican Govern- 
ment had permitted the import of 
several zebu cattle from Brazil, 
where aftosa is prevalent in a mild 
form. The cattle were held in 
quarantine for four months on the 
Isla de Sacrificios in the Gulf of 
Mexico, Veterinarians — some of 
them from the U.S.A.—certified 
them as uncontaminated. But 
three weeks after these zebus 
were on the Vera Cruz mainland, 
aftosa broke out. 

The Mexican Government im- 
mediately set up a quarantine 
line. A few weeks later the U. S. 
Congress, stirred by alarmed 
stockmen, appropriated funds and 
permitted the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to join forces with Mexi- 
can authorities to stamp out the 
disease. 

Mexico’s northern neighbors had 
had experience with the scourge. 
The way to halt it was to kill all in- 
fected animals. Slaughter had 
stopped an outbreak in 1870 when 
cattle from England brought the 
disease to Canada. It had worked 
in 1924. 

That epizoétic—a name for an 
“epidemic” among animals—was 
started when a messboy from a 
ship just in from the Orient at 
Mare Island, California, furnished 
swill to a hog raiser on the main- 
land. A few days later the feet 
of the swine were so lame they 
hobbled to the troughs and their 
mouths were so sore they couldn't 
eat. Before the disease was 
quelled, more than 100,000 cattle, 
sheep, and swine had been slaugh- 
tered, their hides slashed to pre- 
vent their use as leather, their 
carcasses burned or buried deeply. 
The direct cost was 4 million dol- 
lars. 

Hardly had California breathed 
easily before aftosa 
broke out in Texas. 
There female ticks, 
which had gorged on 
infected blood and 
dropped off a slaugh- 
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Meet the top chiefs—both Rotarians—in this war on “foot-and-mouth disease’’: 
General Harry H. Johnson, of the U.S.A., and Licenciado Oscar Flores, of Mexico. 


tered cow months before, passed a 
life cycle in the grass, then found 
a new host. Again gun and flame 
brought the pestilence under con- 
trol, but not until it had crossed 
the border into Mexico, where 
quick action wiped it out before it 
contaminated the big herds. 

In 1926 aftosa was once more 
found in California. Ranchers in 
north-central counties noticed that 
deer were languid; they limped 
and from their mouths drooled the 
tell-tale spume. Authorities sprang 
into action and the infected ani- 
mals were disposed of. 

So it was that when word came 
of the 1947 outbreak in Mexico, 
authorities turned to the only 
known cure—relentless extermi- 
nation of all infected or exposed 
cloven-hoofed animals. The gun 
and flame squads moved in. They 
destroyed that year 488,911 cattle 
and 464,041 small animals—nearly 
one million beasts. But the dis- 
ease gained, broke out again and 
again in new localities, moving 
closer and closer to the Mexican- 
United States border. 

And there was opposition to the 
slaughter. It was useless to tell 
the simple farmer who owned one 
ox that the loss of his single ani- 
mal would benefit millions of peo- 
ple elsewhere. He could use his 
beast even though it were lamed. 
It was just as useless to pay him 


for the ox, for the animal was a 
real help in farming and the pesos 
were soon spent. Mules are im- 
mune to aftosa, so they were pre- 
sented to farmers in exchange for 
slaughtered cattle. But this also 
was foolish from the peon’s stand- 
point, for an ox can eat cactus, 
once the needles have been singed 
away, while a mule needs corn. 
To feed a mule costs more than it 
does to feed a family! 

Soon there was open hostility in 
the hinterland. Aftosa clean-up 
squads were met by armed oppo- 
sition. Furthermore, the drain on 
the Mexican internal economy 
was staggering. So in November, 
1947, the slaughter was dropped— 
and dire forebodings swept the 
ranks of North American stock 
growers. 

Texas cattlemen were especially 
vehement for their herds would be 
the first to be destroyed if aftosa 
leaped the border. They insisted 
that the slaughter in Mexico be 
resumed and that Washington ap- 
propriate whatever was necessary 
to indemnify the owners. Would 
peons attack the killing squads? 
Then arrange with Mexico to send 
troops for protection! 

But Clinton P. Anderson, who 
is a Past President of Rotary In- 
ternational and was then the U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, was not 
stampeded by the clamor. Instead, 
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The new manager of a large plant was 
no more than settled in his job when 
trouble broke. A foreman dashed in with 
a string of complaints against another 
foreman. Silencing him, the manager 
called in the second foreman and bade 
the complainer go ahead. He wouldn't. 
"Okeh,” said the chief, “you two go and 
thresh this thing out. I'll give you 15 
minutes. If, when you return, you still 
can't agree, I'll have to let one of you 
go." They came back in five minutes. 
Both were smiling. 


— Arthur Smediey, Port Jefferson, L./., N.Y 


Cie OKO 


Muu 


Disturbed by the lame excuses of mem- 
bers who had “overslept and couldn't 
make it’ to Sunday-morning worship, our 
minister himself failed to appear one 
Sabbath. When concerned members 
queried him that week, he replied 
casually, “Oh, | just overslept and 
cou'dn't make it." Next Sunday—and 
every Sunday since—we've had to have 
extra chairs to seat the crowd 

—Ella A. Duncan, Duncan, Okla 


Ml 


My father, an ace insurance agent, 
always paid claims in person, purposely 
mistaking the address of the beneficiary 
so that he counted out the gold pieces 
on some neighbor woman's table. "Con- 
gratulations, Mrs. Smith," he would say, 
“on your foresight in having your hus- 
band take out this fine policy.” 

"But I'm not Mrs. Smith,” the amazed 
neighbor would protest. "She lives next 
door.” 

Father would apologize for his b'under, 
regretfully pick up the money, and leave. 
Almost invariably following his call next 
door, he would find the first woman 
waiting outside to ask, “What's about 
this insurance policy? 

He rarely missed a sa'e 

—J. G. Schermack 


Asnieres (Seine), France 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $i0 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication). — Eds. 
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a Texas utilities operator who had 
a fabulous record for getting 
things done—General Harry H. 
Johnson, a Laredo Rotarian—was 
appointed to the joint U. S.-Mexi- 
can Aftosa Commission. His coun- 
terpart, Licenciado Oscar Flores, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture 
for Mexico, a Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Chihuahua, was 
and is director of the Commission. 

Many experts shared the views 
of the complaining Texans. Others 
turned defeatist. But not these 
two men. The old method of com- 
bating aftosa—by slaughter — 
which had succeeded elsewhere, 
would not work in Mexico. They 
would devise a new one! 

The new attack had vaccination 
at its core, but inspection, quaran- 
tine, disinfection, limited slaugh- 
ter, and a campaign of education 
were also included. 

Vaccines from Argentina and 
The Netherlands used at 
first. A quarantine area containing 
some 15 million susceptible ani- 
mals was set up and a cattleproof 
fence was stretched from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Tamazunchale in San 
Luis Potosi to protect the Mexican- 
U. S. border from the approach of 
the disease. Every car leaving the 
south side of the quarantine area 
Was sprayed—tires and underside 
Pedestrians walked through dis- 
infection boxes. Anything that had 
touched or could touch cattle was 


were 


disinfected or confiscated. 
Teams of well-trained publicists 
went to where farmers 
were suspicious. Posters were dis- 
played. Teachers from 
the people explained the dangers 
and the need ‘for the work being 
done. Questions were encouraged 
—and answered 
When _ these 
passed on, the first of the shock 
troops—the inspectors—moved in 
Everything that might have been 
infected was disinfected. Then 
came the vaccinators. They quick- 
ly inoculated the animals, and 
marked the ears with a tag show- 
ing when and with what vaccine 
the animal had been protected. 
Vaccines were produced at San 
Jacinto immunity for 
four months—maybe six. So the 
job became one of vaccinating 
not once but two or three times— 
until no spot of infection remains. 
Four times the boundaries of 
the infested zone have 


places 


selected 


advance scouts 


to confer 


been 


changed—to shrink the danger 
area away from the U. S. border 
by nearly 44,000 square miles. 

Mexico and the U. S. have spent 
money freely in the campaign. 
Self-interest was involved, of 
course, but it is fair to note that 
the village economy of Mexico’s 
rural regions could probably have 
adjusted itself to aftosa. That has 
been done in South America, 
where the disease has settled 
down as an enzootic form—in 
which it is always present in some 
animals. The death loss there runs 
> percent and upward. Animais 
that have infected are not 
regarded as unfit for human con- 
sumption, and it makes little dif- 
ference for. slaughter or use as 
oxen if they are slightly crippled 
or have lost weight. 

The slaughter that would have 
followed, had aftosa crossed the 
U. S. border, or the potential loss 
in weight if the disease got out of 
hand, made Uncle stake 
high. It was but fair, therefore, 
that the U. S. should stand the 
brunt of costs—which already top 
2 million dollars a month. But it 
should noted that the 
amounts paid for slaughtered ani- 
mals can be averaged at $25 to $30 
a head, so the vaccination pro- 
gram has already saved enough 
in indemnities paid, under the 
slaughter scheme, to pay for it- 
self! In the Spring of 1949 the 
Texas Legislature passed a joint 
resolution praising the work of 
Mexico and the United States in 
the aftosa campaign. In present- 
ing this resolution to Mexico's 
President Aleman, Texas’ Gov- 
ernor Shivers expressed his State’s 


been 


Sam’s 


also be 


“high admiration and sincere ap- 
preciation for the joint efforts in 
fighting aftosa.” 


Tre fight is not yet won, but 


Science 


each day sees its gains. 
sparked by friendly coéperation 
between two great countries is 
conquering dread aftosa. A special 
dispatch to the San Antonio Eve- 
ning News in August, 1949, noted 
“the complete harmony which ex- 
ists between the Mexican and 
American fellow workers. The 
shoulder-to-shoulder codperation 
exists from the level of General 
Harry H. Johnson and Licenciado 
Oscar Flores, the co-directors of 
the massive program, down to the 
lowest-paid field workers.” 
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Don’t Dream of 


a Black Christmas 


DANGER HIDES IN THAT LOVELY TREE. 


HERE ARE WAYS TO WARD IT OFF. 


By Herbert L. McNary 


Executive Manager, Boston Board 


Fire the fire chief!” That’s 


what some angry people in my 
State—and perhaps some in yours 
vanted to do last Christmas 
had worked hours trimming 

trees in schools or 
Then in walked a city 
fire inspestor—to order this or 


hospitals or 
churches 


that decoration removed or the 
whole party banned 

Haven't you any consideration 
for little children?” a wrathful 
delegation asked one veteran 
Massachusetts fire chief who had 
thwarted their plans 

“T believe I have,” he answered 
‘and I got it from looking 
at the charred more 
youngsters than I dare to remem- 


quietly, 
bodies of 


bet 

Is all 
this regulation of public Christ- 
mas parties really necessary? 

In an Oklahoma town, school 
children were giving their parents 
a party and 150 youngsters and 
grownups were gathered around 
the big Christmas tree. Suddenly 
gay laughter turned into shrieks 
of horror as the tall tree flashed 
Thirty-six children 
and adults died. 


Just what is the score? 


into flames 


In Connecticut a hospital party 
v:ed medical cotton for “snow” 
around the tree set up for pa- 
tients. A spark from a defective 
light plug flashed the cotton which 
set off the tree. Death toll, 17. 

In the lobby of a New Jersey 
hotel a toy train rattled round and 

round the base of the 
= COMMUNITY big Christmas tree. 
One spark spitting 
from the wheels 
lighted the tree— 
and four people died. 
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of Fire Underwriters 


Every year 
the United 
States alone has 
more than 1,000 
fires started by 
flaming Christ- 
mas trees and 
decorations. No 
wonder fire 
chiefs get 
tough. No won- 
der alert -communities want 
stricter regulations and tighter 
enforcement. Is your town one 
of them? 

While you ponder that ques- 
tion, let’s take-a look at some of 
the practices and products that 
imperil lives in the Christmas sea- 
son. Remember how we used to 
light real candles on our trees of 
yesteryear? You’d be surprised to 
know that some people continue 
the terribly dangerous practice. 
The candles, they say, have “at- 
mosphere.” 

It is misguided sentiment like 
this that also leads people to treat 
their Christmas decorations as 
heirlooms, though much of this 
old material may be highly in- 
flammable. Tree lights, they feel, 
must be handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, with the 
wires often becoming frayed or 
broken and short-circuit hazards 
developing. 

New decorations of great 
beauty and ingenuity appear on 
the market each Christmas. Some 
are safe, others aren't. Sometimes 
an original product wins the ap- 
proval of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, that famous agency 
which safety-tests manufactured 
goods, but dangerous imitations of 


A too-dry tree, worn-out light sets, inflammable ornaments 
—these can turn happiness like this into fiery horror. 


it then find their way to market. 
Fire inspectors have found on sale, 
for example, a popular tree dec- 
oration filled with alcohol! 

Complaints came to my office 
last Christmas of an enterprising 
individual who was selling small 
artificial trees for apartments. 
Sprayed with lacquer and dusted 
with colored lint, the trees were 
very pretty, but the Army could 
have used them for incendiary 
bombs! 

“But what about flameproofing 
Christmas trees?” you ask. 
“Doesn't that solve all the prob- 
lems?” Flameproofing does cap- 
ture the imagination; it seems a 
kind of parlor magic. It does not 
solve all the problems. First of 
all, flameproofing materials and 
methods are designed for specific 
industrial uses—and have shown 
excellent results. It does not fol- 
low, however, that you can suc- 
cessfully flameproof a Christmas 
tree with them. Some of them ac- 
tually increase the fire hazard 
when you do. 

Most intriguing is the sugges- 
tion that Christmas trees can be 
flameproofed by capillary action— 
that is, by placing the butt end of 
the trunk in a flameproofing solu- 
tion, usually ammonium sulphate, 
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How Do You Rate As a Hospital Visitor? 


By Jerry Walker 


It’s FINE to visit the sick—and too few people do it. But 
some who do probably shouldn’t. As one hospital administra- 
tor put it, their visits leave the patient “ex- 

hausted and definitely retarded.” 

Well, how’s your bedside manner? If you O 

make your sick visits short and sweet and 

leave your friend happier than you found 

him, it’s perfect. But check your rating asa 

hospital visitor against the following ques- 

tions, based on suggestions from physicians and others who 


work with sick people. 


The chances are you'll score high on this list of approved 


visiting practice—but let’s see. 


' How long to 

q stay? Fifteen 

minutes for 

bed patients— 

marutie. 

Leave sooner 

if the patient 

shows signs of nervousness or 

fatigue. Don’t be fooled by the 

sick person’s false impression of 
his own strength. 


What to say? Leave your own 
troubles out of it. And his oper- 
ation, too. Impersonal things, 
like the flowers you planted or 
the parade you saw or the mu- 
tual friends you talked with, give 
him a link with the outside world. 

What to send? Cards may 
seem downright silly when you 
read them in the drug store. But 
they take on meaning in a bare 
hospital room, where they seem 
both amusing and at times pro- 
found. 


What to bring? A magazine 

will offer hours of amusement. 

flowers, 

preferably 

small potted 

plants. Busy 

attendants 

will find them 

less bother. 

Candy, if the 

doctor says okeh (the nurses will 
like it, anyway). 


What about radios? Tuned 
low so they do not disturb other 
patients, radios are a wonderful 
relief to the monotony of a long 
hospital day. 


Where to sit? Definitely do 


not sit on the bed. Don’t put 
your wraps or packages there, 
either. Sit on a chair or else 
stand—you'll only be there 15 
minutes anyway—where the pa- 
tient finds it easy to see you. 


Talk of the future? By all 
means. But make it pleasant. 
Arrange a date with the patient 
for the future, indicating your 
confidence that he soon will be 
well and able to keep it. 


Talk shop? Yes. But don’t 
give him the disturbing idea that 
everything 
is coming 
along fine 
and dandy 
without 
him. Tell 
him the ex- 
ecutives are 
biting their fingernails, and if he 
doesn’t get back soon, the place 
is certain to fall apart. Make him 
feel that he is missed—that his 
presence on the job is important. 


When others come? Stay only 
long enough to be properly in- 
troduced if the new visitors are 
strangers or to welcome them if 
they are mutual friends. Three- 
way conversations are exhausting 
for the patient. 


In brief: Be brief. Try to 
sense the patient’s strength and 
interests. If he wants to talk, be 
a good listener. If he wants to 


listen, talk of 
pleasant 
things. Then 


leave while 
your popular- 
ity is still at 
its peak. 


and expecting the chemical to 
creep up through the entire tree. 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories 
say this just isn’t so. From reg- 
ular dealers their experts bought 
three spruce trees and three bal- 
sams, all as much alike in height 
and shape as possible. Then, mak- 
ing new V-cuts at the base of all 
six trees, they stood a spruce and 
a balsam in plain water, another 
pair in a commercial flameproof- 
ing product. The third pair they 
left to dry out normally. When 
first set up, none of the trees could 
be ignited by a match. 

Testing daily, the experiment- 
ers found that on the seventh day 
the needles of the chemically 
treated spruce could be lighted. 
The untreated spruce would not 
burn untii the 18th day, the wa- 
tered spruce not until the 20th 
day. The balsams responded rel- 
atively, but stayed fresher longer 

The Christmas tree is a beauti- 
ful and inspiring object. It is here 
to stay. How can we make it safer 
to live with? We can, as I have 
noted, urge strict regulations gov- 
erning its use in places of public 
assemblage. These should in- 
clude the presence of firemen and 
adequate extinguishments. 

For your home try to obtain as 
fresh a tree as possible, then leave 
it outside as long as possible. On 
bringing it indoors, make a fresh 
V-cut in the butt of the trunk and 
keep it standing in water. 

Use only noninflammable dec- 
orations and approved sets of 
lights. Check the strings annually 
for defective wiring and sockets, 
and guard against stringing too 
many sets together. Do not pro- 
long the holiday season, removing 
the tree with reasonable dispatch. 

And remember this: the Christ- 
mas season increases fire hazards 
all around. Excessive demands 
are made on heating units and on 
household electricity. Social ac- 
tivities increase the number of 
visitors. Traffic problems mount 
greatly, and in many regions the 
possibility of blizzards hampering 
firemen is always present. 

Naturally, all of us who cele- 
Lrate Christmas want to enjoy 
ourselves in that festive, friendly 
season. So did the 99 people who 
were killed at a St. Johns, New- 
foundland, Christmas party a few 
years ago. Don’t have dreams of 
a black Christmas! 
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THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY Gs 
To encourage and foster the ideal of 


service as a basis of worthy enterprise, a 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 
{1} The develop + of q + ml P 
as an opportunity for service. News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
(2) —- ge | standards in ~—e ie 
a r ions, iti - RY f 4 
worthiness of af wn parame Ei, and Hoshi Koso Naga Tsutome. That's Japanese for 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his oc- "Service Is My business," the title of Rotary's 
cupetion as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the idea! of sorv- popular book on vocational ethics. During his re- 
ice by — Rotarian to his personal, busi- cent visit in their land, Japanese Rotarians pre- 
ness, and community life. ; : sented Rotary's President, Percy Hodgson, with cop— 
(4) The advancement of international : ; 
understanding, goodwill, and peace through ies of H. K. N. T. fresh from the press—and in 
0 world fellowship of business end profes Japanese, of course....That's but one memory he 
sional men united in the ideal of service. é rf : : 
has of his and Edith's Autumn trip.to Alaska, Ja- 
pan, Hong Kong, China, The Philippines, Hawaii— 
and points in between. Audiences with General MacArthur, the Emperor and Empress 
of Japan, and President Quirino, of The Philippines, are other memories. Ina 
Presidential report in a future issue he will detail these and other recollections. 
.Meanwhile the Hodgsons enplane for a five-week Rotary tour of Mexico, Central 
America, South America, and the Antilles. Then home to Pawtucket, R. I., in time 
to trim their tree. 








Meetings . 1-2....Chicago 
Conndind Advisory Committee. iD ckiiis: elon bake "eeu a Dec. 6-7....Chicago 


test. Out in several new forms is the Four-Way Test, a four-—question 
measuring stick for business and social conduct: (1) A pocket-sized folder, 
the new edition including the story of the Test itself; (2) a desk plaque 
of plastic (see page 49). Distributor: Rotary International. 

Report. Paid circulation of "Report on U. N.," monthly summary published by 
Rotary International, is jumping. It was 4,000 on June 30. Today it's 8,700 
paid subscribers. Total circulation today is 25,099. Typical of wide use by 
non—Rotary groups as well as by Rotarians was the recent order by the Carnegie 
Endowment for 1,000 copies of a "Report on U. N." supplement for international-— 
relations clubs. "An extremely useful document," say the Carnegie people. 


1950 Convention. Detroit, Mich., will be the site. June 18-22 will be 
the dates. "Every Club represented" is the goal of this first "Delegates' Con- 
vention" in Rotary history. To refresh yourself on what the term means— 
and on who may attend—turn back to "The Rotarian" for November, page 4. 
Thousands can attend. Thousands will. 





Additional Clubs." These continue to spring up in distinct trade centers 
of cities ateauie having Rotary Clubs. In the Rotary year of 1948-49 such Clubs 
were established in Charlotte, N. C.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; and 
Tampa, Fla. These additional Clubs brought the number of such within 24 cities 
of the United States and Canada to 61. Stockholm, Sweden, now has a total of 
three Clubs. Goteborg, Sweden, has a third Club. Helsinki, Finland, has 
a second. Copenhagen, Denmark, has an eighth additional Club. 





i atl On October 28 there were 6,900 Rotary Clubs and an es— 
timated 330,000 Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1 totalled 70. 





Happy Holiday! ff your Club meeting falls on a holiday, your officers may 
want to shift your meeting day rather than omit the meeting. Attendance-—contest 
rules say meetings abandoned because of legal holiday shall be ignored in cal- 
culating the Club's attendance record....Meanwhile A MERRY CHRISTMAS to all our 
readers who celebrate the great festival, and the kind of peace and goodwill it 
inspires to everybody! 
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Strangers—but Not for Long 


WITH THE UNITED STATES 


want what?” asked the 


startled policeman 

“T want permission to 
leave New York. I want to spend 
the night with friends in Jersey 
City.” 

The Times Square cop, accus- 


your 


tomed to strange requests, asked 
quietly: “Where you from?” 

“Czechoslovakia,” she said. “I’m 
studying in this country.’ 

‘So that’s it,” he drawled 
“Well, in the United States you 
can go wherever you want with- 
As far as I’m 
concerned, you can even go to 
Hoboken.” 

“That was my first lesson in 
blonde- 


out my permission 


democracy,” the pretty 
haired student told me later. “In 
my country, if we leave our town 
for 24 hours, we have to announce 
It’s wonderful not 
to show your passport and birth 


it to the police 


certificate a dozen times a day 
This Czechoslovakian student is 
one of a growing army of young 
women trom toreign 
25,000 in all—now at- 
tending American colleges and 
universities. State Department of- 
ficials hope that the number will 
swell to 50.000 by 1952 
Before the war Latin-American 
students went to France or Italy 
to complete their education. Stu- 


men and 


countries 


dents from India and the Far East 
looked to Germany or England 
Today instead of a dozen students 
from India, the United States has 
1,300. Latin America, which used 
to send 100 or so to American col- 
leges, now sends 5,000. The United 
States is rapidly becoming the 
cultural and educational center of 
the world 

Despite a record-breaking en- 
rollment of 2,400,000—double the 
prewar figure—American colleges 
and universities are making every 
effort to absorb the increasing 
numbers of foreign visitors. All 


are made welcome—Mohammed 


STUDENTS FROM MANY LANDS ARE MAKING FRIENDS 


AND EVERYBODY STANDS TO GAIN. 


Bassau, from Cairo, who is study- 
ing medicine at Ohio State; André 
Benoit, from Lyon, France, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for a course in industrial 
engineering; Rosita Mendoza, 
from Manila, who is in Yale's 
Graduate School of Nursing. All 
are here to get firsthand knowl- 
edge of American methods and 
techniques which they will put to 
use in the rehabilitation and re- 
construction of their own war- 
devastated countries 

Diplomats without 
ambassadors of goodwill, they en- 
rich the life of every campus and 
community to which they come. 
Prejudice and misunderstanding 
disappear when boys from lowa 


portfolios, 


HIS article dwells on the 

significance of young people 
from other lands who are study- 
ing in the United States. But 
readers are reminded, as Leo E. 
Golden pointed out last month 
in Ambassadors of the Class- 
room, that foreign students are 
not just an American phenome- 
non, The Rotary Foundation, as 
a part of its three-year $750,000 
program, is in 1949-50 making it 
possible for 56 students from 17 
countries to study in 12 lands. 


swap experiences with a frater- 
nity guest from Places 
which were once dots on maps 


Korea 


come into clear focus; customs 
which seemed outlandish, once ex- 
plained, make sense. As Robert 
Oppenheimer once said, “Perhaps 
the best way to send knowledge 
is to wrap it up in a person.” 
The visiting students them 
selves are unanimous in their en- 
thusiasm for the American way 
of life. Like the girl from Czecho- 
slovakia, they marvel at the ab- 
sence of police supervision, the 


By Benjamin Fine 


Education Editor, New York Times 


freedom to go from city to city, 
even across State borders, without 
papers, without bribery. 

The reactions of Anna Pavlov, 
a Ph.D. candidate at a Midwest- 
ern university, are typical. Twice 
arrested and imprisoned in her 
native Poland during the war, she 
is almost hysterically afraid of 
police. Recently, lunching with 
Polish friends in an American 
diner, she looked up from her 
sandwich to see three policemen 
enter, swinging their night sticks 
“Immediately I got hot and cold 
all over,” she recalls. “ ‘They've 
come for us,’ I gasped to my 
friends. ‘What have we done?’”’ 

But the officers, ignoring them, 
bought cups of coffee and settled 
down at a near-by table. It was 
minutes before Anna’s heartbeat 
returned to normal. “I have a 
great fear of persons in authority,” 
she said later. “It’s an irrational 
fear, I know, but if vou’d lived in 
Poland first under the Nazis and 
then the Russians, you’d know 
what I mean.” 

Democracy, for these visitors, 
takes many forms. The amount of 
freedom in American schools and 
colleges, the carefree give-and- 
take, amazes them. “I sat in a 
public high school for two weeks,” 
said a Greek educator studying in 
a large American university, “and 
could not believe my eyes. Why, 
your students not only talk. back 
to their teachers, they even criti- 
cize them! They respect each 
other’s opinions.” 

Democracy also means the lack 
of caste system in the United 
States, A young girl from Korea 
asked Dr. Ludd M. Spivey, presi- 
dent of Fiorida Southern College, 
whether she would lose “face’’ if 
she chatted with the students who 
waited on tables in the dining 
room. When assured that she 
would not, she exclaimed: “I’d be 
socially punished for that in my 
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land. I guess that’s what makes 

the most wonderful country 
world “4 

Nihad Ibrahim Pasha, of Syria, 

Ph.D. in eco- 


it Columbia University, is 


preparing for his 
nomi 
ed with the right 


have an education 


ot every 
Your 
blic schools are one of the 
tions of American democ- 
he said earnestly “In 
States, 
taxi driver son are 

equal footing. They can 
reach the top. In my coun- 


nited Rockefeller’s 


it would not be possible.” 
vey of the distribution of 
among the 
indicates that one out of every 

come to the U.S.A. to 
founda- 
high- 
which 
world 


students 


professions 


engineering. The 
ire thus laid for the 
bridges, and factories 
change the face of the 
Medicine and the phys- 
ical and social sciences are next 


tomorrow 


in popularity, an equally promis- 
health 


well-being of impoverished 


portent for the future 


everywhere 
trend is especially signifi- 
the light of the oft-quoted 


point in President Tru- 


iugural addre 


f th 


preeminent 
ment of 
niques. I 
ivailable 
nefits of 
edge in 


aspira 


President’s words 
Govern- 


gave 
impetu to the 
enlightened program for 
tudents to come to the 
ites. For years the Gov- 
has sponsored the inter- 
Latin- 
Annual 
grants-in-aid have 
made the exchange 
possible Now the 
Smith-Mundt Act 
to expand 
gw that program to in- 


of students with 


can countrie 


INTERNATIONAL 


pre poses 
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President Harry S. Truman tells William Stringfellow, a Rotary Foundation Fe!low, 


“Students like you will be the future leaders of your countries.” 


Stringfellow, from 


Northampton, Mass., is studying at the London School of Economics in England. 


from countries 
Latin-American 


clude’ students 
other than the 
republics 

The Fulbright Act of 1946 
opened the door for many stu- 
dents by authorizing the use, for 
educational purposes, of some of 
the funds we have piled up 
abroad from the sale of war- 
surplus materials. Not being in 
dollars, these funds are excluded 
from the United States, but they 
can be used to finance an Amer- 
ican’s study abroad or to pay the 
round-trip fare of a foreigner who 
wishes to study in the U.S.A 

Important as_ these 
ment programs are, their accom 
plishments have been more than 
matched by the efforts of volun- 
tary groups. In fact, wherever 
possible, when Government funds 


Govern 


are available, they are used pri 
marily to stimulate voluntary 
tion, in the belief that student 
exchanges are more effective 
when there is widespread parti- 
cipation by the public in their 
support 

The American Association of 
University Women, the Rotary 
Foundation as well as local Ro- 
tary Clubs, 
commerce, the American Friends 
Service, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, are but a few of 
the organizations which have 
granted fellowships or _ raised 
funds to help needy foreign stu- 
dents. 

Individuals and student organ- 


local chambers of 


izations have made notable con- 
tributions. Many colleges and 
universities earmark a number 
of tuition scholarships for foreign 
students. In 1948 studenis at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology raised $18,000 to bring 80 
advanced engineering 
frcm 17 European countries to 
the Boston institution for re- 
fresher courses. At Bowdoin Col- 
lege in Brunswick, Maine, un- 
dergraduate fraternity members 
ofiered free rooms and board in 
fraternity houses for 12 students 
if the college would provide tui- 
tion. The college agreed and the 
rangement, now known as the 
sowdoin plan, has been adopted 
by other institutions 
In some cases the 
“package plan” answers a heart- 
felt need. Gerard Boulanger, top 
ranking graduate of the Chemi- 
cal Institute of Paris, was 
awarded a fellowship in organic 
chemistry at the University of 
Michigan. This covered tuition 
Board and lodging were offered 
by a fraternity. He was able to 
pay his ocean transportation in 
francs. Nevertheless he had to 
turn down the opportunity be- 
cause he was unable to raise the 
$300 needed to cover the inci- 
dental expenses of a stay here. 
In order that worthy students 
may not be denied the privilege 
of studying here, individuals and 
organizations often combine a 
number of smaller grants into 


students 


so-called 
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My Thanks to Rotary 
By Albin Eber 


ry 
W HO could have ever imag- 
ined it? On September 17, 1944, 
I was a German Coast Guards- 
man at Brest, France, trying to 
blast the American Air Force out 
of the sky. Today I am a ruom- 
mate and close friend 

those very same Americz 

men 

How did this miracle come to 
pass? 

With the fall of France I was 
captured and sent with three 

—f my comrades 

—who were also 

survivors of our 

battery unit—to 

the dreary mud 

and monotony of 

a prison c2mp in 

Western France. 

After seven 

months it was 

Eber y good fortune 

te be sent, along 

with thousands 

of others, in a gigantic convoy 
to America 

Of course, I wore the uniform 
of a P.O.W., but, strangely, I 
never once heard an epithet ap- 
plied to me or any of my com- 
rades because we had been ene- 
mies in war. This did not mean 
the Americans were too soft or 
sentimental. They were, rather, 
blessed with a wonderful spirit 
of sportsmanship that has taught 
the entire population how to deal 
with a vanquished foe. 

When I finally was liberated 
and returned to my home in July, 
1946, I naturally was glad the 
war was behind me, glad to be 
back with my own family in my 
native Bavarian village of Au in 
the district of Ober Franken, but 
I was sad, inexpressibly sad, 
when I realized the disastrous ef- 
fects of the war. 

Time is a great doctor. Slowly 
I adjusted, and I applied for ad- 
mission to the teachers college 

in the near-by city of 
Bamberg, where I was accepted 
as the last possible enrollee of 
the semester. 

While there I met Dr. Marvin 
S. Pittman, who was president of 
Georgia Teachers College, and 
who had been sent by the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation as an 
educational expert to advise on 
matters of teacher education in 
the colleges of Bavaria. Because 
I could speak English and had 
served as an interpreter while in 
prison camps, I was one of the 
fortunate students chosen for a 


conference with him in our 
school. 

I learned that Dr. Pittman had 
a son who had been a P.O.W. at 
Stellag Luft 3 in Germany. And 
even more surprising, Dr. Pitt- 
man had himself been reared near 
Grenada, Mississippi, where I 
had been a P.O.W. These two 
facts were enough to give us an 
immediate feeling of kinship. 

When our conference ended, I 
assumed that I would never see 
nor hear from Dr. Pittman again. 
Then one day, montis later, one 
of my fellow students rushed 
into my room with a message for 
me to report at once. Imagine, 
if you can, my surprise, my de- 
light, my measureless joy, when 
he informed me that the Rotary 
Clubs of Statesboro and Atlanta, 
Georgia, were offering me a 
scholarship for one year to at- 
tend Georgia Teachers College— 
with all my expenses paid! 

I feared that it was not really 
true, that I was having some 
wonderful dream, and that I 
would awake to find it only a 
dream. But it was true! 

So, here I am in America, a 
student at Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege—the beneficiary of unbeliev- 
able hospitality and friendship. 

In all of this I have profited 
from two great ideals: interna- 
tional goodwill, and democracy 
in action. Ever since the close 
of the war, America as a nation 
has demonstrated these two great 
ideals. Rotary is now implement- 
ing these ideals through its pro- 
gram of scholarships. How for- 
tunate I have been to be one to 
benefit from this vision and gen- 
erosity. 

Never again can I be merely a 
provincial. My world.is a larger 
land than it was when I left home. 
I now have broader horizons and 
more far-reaching objectives. My 
native village of Au will be no 
less dear, but now I also love 
Statesboro. Bavaria is beautiful 
and I am devoted to it and shall 
ever be, but now I also know the 
lovely land called Georgia. 

It shall be my purpose so to 
serve as a teacher in my native 
land that the two peoples so dear 
to me may unite their ideals and 
their might to advance the cause 
of peace throughout the world. 
Rotary has given me new hope, 
added power, clearer purposes, 
and stronger will. I shall strive 
to use them so as to serve others 
with greater effectiveness. 


package 


Service, 


ymplete 
offering to 
needs 


o 
r > Ina 
offer 1oO 


h can 


packages need 
upplementary gifts 

rity alone will 

guarantee the happiness of 

n students. Anvone 

ho has ever arrived in a strange 

' 


land, alone and unable to speak 


the language, knows the heart- 


ache and loneliness that can at- 


tend the first few days. Antici- 


pating this, the Institute of In- 
ternational Education and the 
Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Foreign Students, codper- 

with the YMCA and YWCA, 
re on the job 24 hours a day. In 
‘ew York, volunteers from these 
and other agencies meet the ship 
help the student through Cus- 
toms, arrange the stay in New 
York, or see him off to his even- 

destination Students are 
‘briefed” in such things as Ameri- 
can currency, the ways of a cafe- 
teria, the reading of a timetable 

The Friendly Committee estab- 
lishes “associates” wherever for- 
eign students are found. At pres- 
ent some 1,600 of these associates 
throughout the United States 
stand ready to help the student do 
everything from buying a type- 
writer to registering at a hotel 
Students are invited to the homes 
of associates or their friends, in- 
troduced to leaders of their com- 
munity. Agriculture students 
meet 4-H leaders, attend grange 
meetings, spend week-ends on 
farms. An education student will 
attend Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meetings, visit children’s clin- 
ics, or dine with the school su- 
perintendent. 

The people of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have outdone themselves in mak- 
ing the foreign visitor welcome 
The Cleveland Council on World 
Affairs in coéperation with the 
colleges and universities of Cuy- 
ahoga [Continued on page 52] 
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** PRESENTED BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


@ Rugged Finish. Furniture that is un- 


believably abuse resistant, ggage that 
rods 
balls 
these 
material that 
lip applied 
a 100 percent pure phenolic plastic 


has a “baked” finish without 


lugg 
s almost unscratchable, fishing 
hat never refinishing, golf 
repainting—all 


need 
at never need 


coming from a new 


brushed, sprayed, or 


for it is hardened by means 
jE & tougher 
varnish, is and 
inert—unaffected by alcohol, 


is many time 
waterproof 
hemically 
or solvents (except acetone) 

last indefinitely. Floors fin- 

it will never need 

t won't chip or vear, 


almost 
how 
fire resistant than any other 
finish 


The 


aerosol 


first of the 


bombs 


@ Bomb Growth. 
crop of 
for the spraying of DDT; 
deodorants and glycol bombs 
then those 


ever- 
were 


growing 


ombs’ 


g airborne bacteria; 

g moths, for flameproofing tex- 
tc. The latest are “hair bombs” 
spraying milady’s locks with a hair- 
lressing preparation dissolved in Freon, 
When this 


there is 


hich acts as the propellant 
naterial is squirted on the hail 


for a hair net—in fact, it is 


net.” 


need 
ing described as a “liquid hair 
@ Dry Fire Extinguisher. A new dry- 
l extinguisher is really a 
of two others It blows 
ium-bicarbonate powder onto the fire 
cylinder 


hemical fire 


combination 


carbon-dioxide gas. The 
the liquefied gas is attached to the 
holding the bicarbonate 
ready for instantaneous action. Ex- 

ra earbon-dioxide cylinders and pack- 
ages of bicarbonate can be kept on hand 
so the 


vlinder pow- 


extinguisher can be recharged 


ifter ery use 
@ Baby Bath Harness. Recently pat- 
ented is a harness to keep the baby 
from slipping under the water in the 
bath tub. It is held in position by 
suction cups that may be fastened 
any place inside the tub. Thus the 
parent can use both hands in bathing 
the infant. 


introduced sewing 
transparent, 
round plastic box which holds six spools 
f thread and has a porthole for each 
spool through which the thread is ex 
In the center is a space for 


@ So Sew. A 


newly 
consists Of a neat, 


tended 


. ’ 
needle and thimble storage 


@ New Vinyl Resin. A new type of vinyl 
wide 
uses is particularly suited to preparing 
Its ease of appli- 
cation and versatility suggests such uses 
is coating cloth to obtain tough water- 
resisting materials for upholstery, shade 


resin having a range of possible 


water-base dispersions 
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cloth, and carpet backing. Paper coated 
with it has a strength and waterproof- 
ness which make it valuable for packag- 
ing and for the production of washable 
wall paper. It comes as a dry powder 
and can be readily used in preparing 
organosol and platisol dispersions and 
solution coatings 


® Color Matcher. A new automatic ma- 
chine is so precise that it distin- 
guish more than 100 million colors, and 
will tell quickly whether a given color 
matches another color; if the colors do 
not match, it will decide tne difference 
them. The machine will ana- 
lyze the color in 24% minutes and yield 
a numerical specification with hitherto 
unobtainable accuracy. This is now rec- 
ognized as the standard device for an- 
swering once and for all any dispute 
whether two colors are the same or not 
The machine is called a “tristimulus in- 
tegrator.”” The cost of the device, how- 
will keep the average physicist 
from investing in one of them 


can 


between 


ever, 


@ Plastic Picnic Cutlery. While plas- 
tic picnic knives, forks, and spoons 
have been available for some time, 
only now have they come out in com- 
plete sets with a knife that will really 
cut. This knife has a short blade that 
looks like an ordinary butter spread- 
er. Small serrations molded into the 
cutting edge give the knife a sawlike 
edge which will actually cut meat. 
The cutlery comes in sets of three. 


device, 
used to 


@ Portable Powered Saw. This 
easily held in one hand, can be 
cut wood, plastic, fiber, hard rubber, 
asbestos, and the like to the thickness 
of one inch, and turns in as small as a 


With this rule attachment, Rotarian 
S. C. Uphouse, of Monrovia, Calif., 
has taken the guesswork out of camera 
closeups. If your lens-to-object distance 
is 13 inches, you simply measure it. 
The rule screws into the tripod recess. 


%-inch radius. The tenth-horsepower 
motor delivers 3,250 cutting strokes a 
minute and will make cuts directly 
through the material without drilling a 
starting hole. It rips or crosscuts any 
wood and will do the work of the finest 
scroll saw. 


B® Soil-Testing Kit. In order to bet- 
ter lawns, gardens, or farms it is 
necessary to have the soil analyzed 
so that it can be intelligently ferti- 
lized. Now available is a complete 
soil-testing kit which is so complete 
and foolproof that anyone can make 
a complete soil analysis even though 
he have no knowledge of chemistry. 
Simply add solutions to the soil in 
test tubes, shake, filter, and compare 
the resulting color with color charts. 
One kit will make hundreds of tests 
for nitrogen, phosphorous, potash, 
and soil acidity. The kit contains 
eight soil-testing solutions, charts, 
funnels, test tubes, etc., all complete 
with directions in a serviceable steel 
chest. The whole kit weighs 13 
pounds. 


@ Juice-Can Dispenser. A new gadget for 
puncturing cans consists of a plastic 
spout with a piercing 
prong. To use it, puncture the tin with 
the prong, give it a quarter turn, and 
there you have a plastic pourer with an 
air vent for dispensing juices, 
oils—in fact, any liquid in a can 


stainless-steel 


salad 


7 Thixotropic Gels, “Thixotropy” is a 
colloidal phenomenon by which a dis- 
persion existing as a rigid gel when at 
rest becomes a liquid suspension whén 
agitated. Such a gel is converted into a 
sirup simply by shaking and, on stand- 
ing, becomes a gel again. This change of 
form back and forth may be repeated 
again and again. A new agent for mak- 
ing these thixotropic gels is a magnes 
ium aluminum silicate. The well-known 
bentonite clays are crude forms of this 
chemical, Such clays have been used 
for centuries by Indians in medical 
treatments. One company produces a 
thixotropic laundry bluing which is 
furnished in the gel form. When this 
bluing is shaken, it becomes a liquid 
ready for use. There is, of course, no 
separation of the pigment particles in 
the container or in the clothes being 
blued. 


@ Hold That Thread! A foot 
for a sewing machine that will keep the 
thread in the needle, cut it where de- 
sired—both bobbin and spool threads of 
equal length—leave no loose ends, and 
always feed more thread for a new seam 
has been invented by a woman, working 
with a wartime mechanic. 


pressure 


@ Safety Sandals. Sandals which slip 
over the shoes and are fastened with 
straps give better traction on slick sur- 
faces and insulation against hot, cold, 
or wet floors. The natural elasticity 
makes them much easier on the feet 
- * * 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE RoTaRiIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Gol], Frederich 
Speaking of Books— 





A CHRISTMAS LIST OF READABLE GIFTS 


. . . FOR SPORTSMEN . . . YOUNGSTERS . . . EVERYOD 


EB. very many of us, 


thoughts for Christmas gifts 


books are first 
The ques- 
tion always is, what books? Again this 
year I’ve made a roundup of suggestions 
particular 


Here 


| 


—books I think people of 


tastes and interests would like 
they are 

Field 
Robe- 


ven- 
gen 


For the out-of-doors man: The 
Bag, edited by 
$3.45). A 
articles 


and Stream Game 


son Bailey (Doubleday, 


selection of yarns and 


erous 


Lucille Follmer’s whimsical pen sketch- 

es set the pace for the clever satire 

she calls Your Sports Are Showing. 
about the shooting of all kinds of small 
game in all parts of the United States— 
with attention to cooking it 
Trout Fishing, by Dan Holland (Crowell, 
A big and handsome book about the 
trout, well 


some 


$5) 


craft and sport of taking 
written and highly practical 
For the 


Showing, by 


sports fan: Your Sports Are 
Lucille Follmer (Pellegrini 
Lively kidding of 
the 
with pictures. 

Man 
Engels 


and Cudahy, $2.50) 


every sport you can think of, and 


people who indulge in it 
For the 


Around the 


home-shop hobbyist 
House, by Norbert 
Hall, A new dimension 
workshop” books and 


hundreds of 


$2.95) 


(Prentice 
in “home clear 
sensible instru fol 
tion projects, 
that 
and char- 
Especially How 
Antique Furniture, by M 
and H. L. Williams 
95). Full and 
illustrations. 


worth-while } ! nstruc 


plus a genuil quality 


marks every th humor 


page W 
acter recommended 
to Restore 
Campbell Lorini 
(Pellegrin 
clear text, many helpful 


For the 


ind Cudahy, $3 


man or woman who has to 


make speeches: Public Speaking with 
out Fear and Trembling, by H. S. Hanna 
(Macmillan, $2.75). How to Speak, 
Dixon (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 


Two good books, sound and to 


by John 
$2.75). 
the point. 

For the 
The Bubbling Spring, by 
(Scribner's, $3.75). One of the finest nov- 


Either will help 
reader—masculine 
Santee 


fiction 
Ross 
els I've read in years. A “western” in 
rapid action and lively adventure, with 
added values of sensitive and powerful 
characterization and place description, 
and of accuracy in accounts of buffalo 
Indian fighting, and cattle 
To my mind, a book that will 
Gold 


James 


hunting, 
ranching 
live, Highest recommendation. . 
Is Where You Find It, by H. C. 
(Crowell, $2.75). A fine Australian novel 
of gold hunting in the desert, with mem- 
characterization and 
.. Red Planet, by Robert Hein- 
Boys of 9 to 16 


orable desert ad- 
venture. . 
lein (Seribner’s, $2.50) 
—and most of their fathers—will enjoy 
this tale of a colony on Mars, by one of 
the masters of science fiction 

For the fiction reader—feminine: The 
Plum Tree, by Mary Ellen Chase (Mac 
A brief, unforgettable story 


told 


millan, $2) 
about three old 
Both touching and amusing 
Square, by Dorothy Canfield (Harcourt, 


ladies, beautifully 


Four 


Brace, $3). A collection of the best short 
stories of a distinguished writer. 
West of the Hill, by Gladys Hasty Carroll 
(Macmillan, $3). An appealing novel of 
New England people, rich in incident 
and character. ... Tree of Freedom, by 
Rebecca Caudill (Viking, $2.50). A first- 
rate story for older girls. 

For fiction readers in general: Signa- 
Walter Havighurst 
(Macmillan, $3.50). An unusually strong 


ture of Time, by 
novel in its union of a setting beauti 
fully island in Lake 
Erie—with memorable personal drama 

The Way West, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
(Sloane, $3.50). The author of The Big 
Sky has written another exceptionally 


realized—a small 


substantial and enjoyable story of the 
old West—this time of the Oregon Trail. 
The Egyptian, by Mika Waltari (Put- 
nam, $3.75). A long and very rich his- 
torical novel about ancient Egypt, by a 
distinguished Finnish novelist. 

For little folks 1 Horse to Ride, by 
Grace Paull (Doubleday, $1.25). A pleas- 
ant country picture book of a little boy 

My World, by Margaret 
(Harper, $1.50). A good 
rabbit his adven 


and his pony 
Wise 


story of a 


Brown 
small and 
tures 

For ages 5 to 10: The Big World and 
the Little House, by Ruth Krauss (Schu 
$2). A truly fine children’s 
idea and sound in theme, with 
full 
I'm going to make sure 


man, book, 
fresh in 
remarkable illustrations in color 
by Marc Simont. 
my little granddaughter has this one. 
For Laughing 
Vatter, edited by Helen R. Smith (Scrib- 


A fine collection, edited by 


readers from 7 to 12: 


ner’s, $2.50) 
a children’s librarian, of good stories 
which have made many children laugh 

. The Fabulous Flight, by Robert Law- 
(Little, $2.50). Enjoyable 
imaginative story, excellent pictures; a 
Azor 


son Brown, 
good antidote for comic books... . 
and the Haddock, by Maude Crowley 
(Oxford, Another amusing 


S2). imag- 


Books on the Road Back 


Tue BOMBS fell . 


. armies came and went 


and the victims of World War II crawled out of the 


rubble to count their losses. 
them. 
its 70,000 volumes. 


Libraries were among 
In Corfu, Greece, the public library lost all 
In Strasbourg, France, a uni- 


versity library lost 300,000. In London, Berlin, Rangoon, in every shoot- 


ing theater of war, the loss was staggering. 


Yet if the Austrian doctor 


was to use the new penicillin, he must have books on it; if the Milanese 


engineer was to rebuild bridges, he must have manuals. 
The libraries would have to be rebuilt. 


were tools of reconstruction. 
They are being rebuilt. 


Books, clearly, 


One agency at work on the job is CARE, which has sent 8 million food 


and textile packages overseas. 


With UNESCO and American library 


and scientific groups, CARE has developed a plan that is sending books 


sought by the recipient to libraries in 12 lands. 
The small photo shows arrival of CARE’s first shipment—at 


any size. 


Contributions can be of 


the University of Louvain, Belgium, which lost 900,000 volumes in the 


war. 


CARE’s address is 20 Broad Street, New York 5, New York. 
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good reading in itself 


inative tale for little people, about a boy 
who talks with animals. 
For 
West, by 
The 

the M 


lover: A Cycle of the 
Neihardt (Macmillan, 
great story of the occupation 


the poetry 
John G 


souri Valley by the white race 


an e] theme —told in narrative 
poems of dignity and beauty, enjoyed by 
Poetry of the 
Langston Hughes and 
An 


and discriminating 


1 wide rans r readers 
Negro, ¢ 


Bor 


extremel 


Arna temps (Doubleday, $5) 


valuable 


offering a rich 


Negro 


variety of 
the U.S.A., 
representing 


writers of 


en 
itional sections 
writing of 


Ably 
distin 


ean poets and the 


about Negro life ed- 


o of 
gro writers 


America’s most 


Victor 


Book 


Louis Bian- 


The 
revised edition by 
Robert Bagar 

$3.50) A 
ndispensable to the 
Vozart, by J. E. Talbot, and 
by Alan Pryce-Jones (Wyn, 


nusic lover 


(Simon and 
work of 
lover of 


standard 


biogra- 


Mu- 


). Brief, authoritative 


representative of the Great 


i series 


Vurder 
Wagen- 


For the mystery story reader 


edited by Edward 
(Prentice-Hall, 


murder 


Gaslig 
$3.95). Five of 
stories ever 
Wilkie 


ide, and Charles 


written, 


classics by Collins, 
Dickens 
Roads to 


(Century 


farm-minded: Dirt 
by Romeyn 
Real 


of much humor, 


Berry 
farm experience, in 
much 
d high literary quality 
The 


uador, 


round-the-world 
Colombia, Ee 

by William Russell 
$4) 4 


reade1 
Countries, 
(Coward- 
and 
. Paraguay: An 


traveller’s guide, 


forma Harris Gaylord 


History, by 
University of Oklahoma Press, 
s nothing dull about either 
ting in this authoritative but 
enjoyable work Sam Hig- 


Farmer, by Sam Higginbot- 


ribner’s, $3) 


rhe inspiring and 


eadable story of a man who, 


and 
for 


a background of in- 


the 


poverty 

rity, has labored effectively 
nprovement of agriculture in India 

For the air-minded: Flight His- 

Wright Brothers and the Air 

lisbeth E (Uni- 

Oklahoma $3.75). A 


account of 


into 


Freudenthal 
Press, 
detailed the ca- 
Wright 
ushered in the Air 


ngiy 
and the 
Age 
he Eagle in the Egg, by Oliver La Farge 
ton Mifflin, $3.50). Full and au- 
history of the Air Transport 
nand, U. S. Army Air Forces, and 
work in the Second World War. 
For the reader who prefers history: 
Watt and the History of 
by Ivor B. Hart (Schuman, $4). 


brothers 


(Houg! 


ritative 


Steam 
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One of Ross Santee’s own illustrations from his new “western,” The Bubbling Spring, 
which Reviewer John Frederick calls “one of the finest novels I’ve read in years.” 


of the 
human 


A well-written narrative of one 


influential events in his- 


.. Pioneer Railroad: The Story of 


most 
tory. . 
the Chicago and North Western System, 
by Robert J. Casey and W. A. S 
(Whittlesey $4). One example 
of what steam power came to mean, in 


Douglas 
House, 
the story of a great railroad. Vigorous, 
entertaining but dependable text, with 
The Devil 
Starkey 
A fresh examination of 


well-selected 
in Massachusetts, by Marion L 
50). 


pictures 


(Knopf, 
the 
of modern knowledge and of much re 


Salem witchcraft trials in the light 


search, this seems to me one of the best 
books of the year. Highly recommended 
for the student of American history and 
and 


literature for the mature general 
g 


reader. .. . Pennsylvania Songs and Le- 
gends, edited by George Korson (Uni- 
$5). 
folk 


offers 


versity of Press, 


Social 


Pennsylvania 
history 
this 


and 
book 
generous examples of songs and stories 


via folklore 


songs, handsome big 
of the Pennsylvania Germans, the wag- 
the the 


who have 


and 
contributed to the 
texture of Pennsylvania life. Admirably 
organized and edited. The Bis- 
marck Episode, by Captain Russell Gren- 
fell, R.N. (Macmillan, $3). The simple, 
straightforward, hour-by-hour story of a 
single incident of the Second World 
War, this is clearly one of the finest 
books written that war. It 
achieves sustained excitement of a high 


oners, canallers, oilmen, 


others 


vet about 
level, and is at once objective and inci- 
Don’t 
the lover of good historical writing 

The Mystery of “A Public Man,” by 
Frank Maloy Anderson (University of 
Minnesota Press, $3.75). One of the most 
vexing puzzles of American history— 
the authorship of a famous Washington 
diary of Civil War days—solved at last, 


sive. miss it, as a selection for 


by an ingenious piece of historical de- 
tective work engagingly reported. 

For the reader who likes biographies 
and autobiographies: Explorer of the 
Human Brain: The Life of 
Ramon y Cajal, by Dorothy F. Cannon 


Santiago 


(Schuman, $4). The story of a cobbler’s 
apprentice who became a Nobel Prize 
winner, one of the world’s greatest med- 


ical scientists and an influential man of 
affairs, told sympathetically and with 
accuracy. Jdnos, The Story of a 
Doctor, by John Plesch (Wyn, $5). The 
candid autobiography of another great 
figure in the world of medicine, as clin- 
ical scientist and as general practitioner 
in his native Hungary. Especially rich in 
European personalities and backgrounds 
of the last half century. ... From Dawn 
to Sunset, by Pompeo Coppini (Naylor, 
$7.50). A distinguished Italian sculptor 
tells the story of his eventful life, zest- 
fully and entertainingly. Many interest 
ing illustrations. ...1 Wanted to Write, 
by Kenneth Roberts (Doubleday, $3.50) 
What it takes to become a great his 
torical novelist, told with characteristic 
vigor and candor by the 
Northwest Passage and Oliver Wiswell. 


author of 


Excellent reading. 

Finally, four suggestions for the whole 
family: Treasures in Truck and Trash, 
by Morgan Towne (Doubleday, $2). Is 
there an old attic in your family? If 
there is, this 
lively prospectus of what you may find 
and the surprising value “truck 
and trash” may have. Delightfully writ- 
ten, well organized, distinctly practical. 

The Merry Old Mobiles, by Larry 
Freeman (Century House, $5). Probably 
there isn’t an old car in that attic, but 


you'll be interested in 


there 


there may be some of the old advertise- 
ments, cartoons, and popular songs deal 
ing with automobiles which are so gen 
erously represented in this book. It’s 
essentially a picture history of the auto- 
mobile in the United States, with scores 
of illustrations of old models and an 
informal explanatory text.... The Amer- 
ican Guide, edited by Henry G. Alsberg 
(Hastings House, $7.50). Mile-by-mile 
touring information and suggestions for 
the whole United States, with an amaz- 
ing wealth of background material. All 
you need for many thousands of miles 
of touring, in a single volume. My 
American Heritage, edited by Ralph 
Henry and Lucile Pannell (Rand, Mc- 
Nally, $3). A comprehensive and yet 
discriminating collection of best-loved 
poems, speeches, and sayings from the 
whole range of American literature. 
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Lookin g at Movies 


OUR REVIEWER POINTS OUT THE LAUGHS, 


ACTION, AND THEMES IN CURRE 


Key: Audience Suitability: M—Ma- 
ture Y Younger. C Children 
% —Of More Than Pass Interest. 


% Christopher Columbus (British—J. 
Arthur Rank; distributed by Univer- 
sal). Florence Eldridge, Frederic March, 
Francis Sullivan. Director: David Mac- 
donald. Drama. Columbus’ long years 
of frustration at the Spanish court seek- 
ing support for his venture, his voyage 
of discovery, his triumphant return, the 
eclipsed his 


court intrigue ich later 
career. 

A meticulously prepared and 
mented film, magnificently set and cos- 
New World 
scenes were shot at actual locations on 
West Indian March portrays 
Columbus as a g strong- 
willed man, able and proud, ambitious, 
unwilling to compromise. The film is 
long, and it suffers from sketchy con- 
tinuity, so that motivation is often un- 


docu- 
tumed, done in technicolor. 


islands 


single-minded, 


clear, important plot ends are left dan- 
gling, some 
are dropped from the with no 
later reference made to them. But it is a 
a useful adjunct 


M, Y,C 


important characters 


and 
story 


valuable historical film, 
to the study of the period. 


| Easy Living (RKO). Lucille Ball, Vic- 
' tor Mature, Lizabeth Scott, Sonny Tufts. 
+ Director: Tourneur Drama 
‘about professional football players, but 
swith most of the action taking place 
“bhack-gridiron.” handi 
Scapped by selfish wife seeking only to 
Padvance through dubious social contacts 


Jacques 


Star pl iver is 


her own career as terior decorator 
Finding that his 
tempted by assistant coat 
delays because his wife hates small-city 
life. Finally 
when teammates learn of his ailment, 
he browbeats her into accepting his way 
of life. 

The background is unique, 


are some good sequences speaking vol- 


weak, he is 
iob, but 


heart is 


hing 


forced to give up 


and there 


umes on professional sports in general 
The “private life” 
the main thing, and it is rather cheap, 
at times even i 
solution hardly is the 
of the audience has 
been led to perceive it Vore gridiron 
action would have helped, M 


element, however, is 


while the hero's 
logical outcome 


sordid, 


situation as the 


% Father Was a Fullback (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). Betty Lynn, Fred MacMur- 
ray, Maureen O’Hara, Thelma Ritter, 
Rudy Vallee. Director: John M. Stahl 
Comedy. The tribulations of the 
of a losing State-univers 
frustrations on the gr 
when set against the 


coach 
ity team, whose 
idiron are slight 
problems of get- 


> 
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T PICTURES. 
By Jane Lockhart 


ting his adolescent daughter out of the 
doldrums by providing her with an ad- 
miring youth who can remedy her in- 
feriority complex. 

Good human-interest comedy, with the 
football element subordinated to the 
domestic upheavals. Handled with in- 
sight and spontaneity, and managing 
some pointed comment on disgruntled 
alumni who try to do the coach’s job for 
him, M, Y 

It's a Great Feeling (Warners). Jack 
Carson, Doris Day, Dennis Morgan. Com- 
edy set on Warner’s Hollywood lot, with 
various of the company’s stars appeat 
ing casually as themselves in story 
about Carson and Morgan trying to save 
a film to which both are committed, but 
for which (considering Carson’s ego) no 
one is willing to perform. 

A good satirical idea dissipated by te- 
repetition. It’s fun to come on 
familiar stars at work, but even that 
device wears out before the end. M,Y 


dious 


Johnny Stoolpigeon (Universal). How- 
ard Duff, Dan Duryea, Shelley Winters. 
Melodrama, The adventures of a Fed- 
eral agent in efforts to track down lead 
ers of ring smuggling narcotics into the 
U. S. He is infiltrated into ring by tem- 
porarily released convict willing to turn 
stool pigeon because his wife has died a 
dope addict. The trail leads from San 


Francisco to Vancouver to Tucson, 
where wild, danger-fraught chase at the 
border brings things to a head. 
Revelations of Government’s antinar- 
cotics measures are interesting. Story is 
swift moving, suspenseful, but 
tially no different from dozens of other 
cops-and-robbers films that have gone 
before. M, Y 


Miss Grant Takes Richmond (Colum- 
bia). Lucille Ball, James Gleason, Wil- 
liam Holden. Director: Lloyd Bacon. 
Comedy. Because she is too naive to 
realize that her boss’s real-estate busi- 
ness is only a front for his bookie oper- 
ations in the back room, dumb secretary 
enlists her house-hunting friends, her 
judge uncle, and her district attorney 
boy friend to put over the housing proj- 
ect the boss and his pals intend simply 
as a hoax. 

It’s hard to believe any sane group of 
people could be so easily hoodwinked as 
are Miss Grant and her friends, but once 
you've been able to overlook that short- 
coming, you'll find this 
rather frantic, harmless entertainment. 

M, Y 


essen- 


undemanding, 


My Friend Irma (Paramount). Jerry 
Lewis, Diana Lynn, Dean Martin, Marie 
Wilson. Misadventures of a 
confirmed dumbbell and those unfortu- 
nate enough to be connected with her, 
featuring a pair of comics in the Abbott 
and Costello tradition, but more varied 
and original in talent. Derived from 
popular radio series. 

Fun, if you like your slapstick unin- 
volved; if not, you may weary of the 
same sort of thing in reiterated doses. 

M, Y,C 


Comedy. 


Charles 
Granger, 


*% Roseanna McCoy (RKO). 
Bickford, Joan Evans, Farley 
Raymond Massey. Producer: Samuel 
Goldwyn; director: Irving Reis. Melo- 
When one of the feuding Hat- 
fields falls in love with a daughter of 
the McCoy clan, there's bound to be 


drama, 


© Warner Bros, 


A scene from Task Force, which presents a “thrilling recapitulation” of the United 
States Navy’s air performance in the Pacific—an exciting though “partisan” film, 
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There is—bloody trouble—but 
end love conquers all, or so we 
are led to believe. 


in the 


Authentic scenery, convincing moun- 
haunting back- 
ground music give film the “feel” of an 
intain ballad, Unusual in a movie 
in this setting, the characters are made 
believable persons, not hillbilly 
types. There is violence, 


but it M, Y 


tain-cabin sets, and 
old mo 


comk 
considerable 
is not the essential thing 


W%Sword in the Desert (Universal). 
Dana Andrews, Stephen McNally, Liam 
Redmond, Marta Toren. Produced and 
written by Robert Buckner. Director: 
Sherman. Melodrama set in Pal- 
American freighter cap- 
eye only on monetary reward, 
group of illegal immigrants 

appearance of British patrol 
inland with his cargo, he is 
p in guerrilla warfare, during 
and are har- 
their efforts cul- 
of leaders 
British 

is Eve party. Finally the captain 
converted to partnership in their 


George 


esting where 


sh forces harry 
sritisl 
in dramatic rescue 


troops, 


son stockade during 


film in dra- 
g. It is, however, misleading 

nt on what is almost a con- 
and complex—situation, 
gives no real illumination of the 
conflict, glorifying the Jewish 
to defend- 
mistaken, 
The Arab 
A good melo- 
lacking in integrity as con- 


M, Y 


exciting action 


as all dedicated only 
“homeland” agains 
British aggressors. 


not introduced 


document, 


% Symphonie Pastorale (French; titles 


n English). 
Morgan, Line 


t ) Jean 


Michele 
and co- 
Drama. faith- 


ng to its source André Gide 


Blanchar, 
Director 


Pierre 
Noro. 
Delannoy 
a married French pastor 
to animal-like 
in he rescues from neglect 
in his home changes over the 
tragic effect 
his family, 
has recov- 


piritual devotion 


vsical love. The 
iation on his wife, 
d finally, after she 
t, on the girl herself is ex- 
owly sequences set 


Win- 


moving 


vet beautif 


\lpine 


tic psychological study. 


done 
rstanding and absence of sen- 
ing, with setting and musical 


nd contributing to the mood of 
such 
are hardly 


M 


q tragedy. Acting is of 
t the English title 


Walter Bren- 
Wyatt. Direc- 
Daves. Drama. 


to the aircraft carrier as the 


% Task Force (Warners) 
Cooper, Jane 
iter: Delma 


i V 


rn warfare, 
rilling recapitulation of the 
performance in the Pacific 

s career of one of the Navy’s 
from the Second World War 

gh years of frustrating struggle 
appropriations to 


armament in mode 


for ( ongressional 
succe 
Exciting action shots of naval air ac- 
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QUniversal Pictures Co. 


A tense moment from Sword in the Desert, “a taut action film in dramatic setting 
. « « but lacking in integrity as contemporary document” of the Palestine conflict. 


tivity are all that could be desired. 
Theme—that carriers and their planes 
deserve first consideration in military 
plans—is partisan in the extreme, and 
makes villains of all who hold opposing 
views. As such, it could mislead audi- 
ences, M, Y 


Thieves’ Highway (20th Century- 
Fox). Lee J. Cobb, Richard Conte, Val- 
entina Cortesa, Jack Oakie. Director: 
Jules Dassin. Melodrama set around 
Fresno and San Francisco. Violence on 
the highway and in the commission 
markets as truckers fight each other for 
first crack at early orchard crops, strug- 
gle against unscrupulous dealer who has 
them at his mercy. All this framed in 
story of sailor who returns home to find 
his trucker father crippled as a result 
of the dealer’s machinations, joins forces 
with wildcat revenge, is 
saved from brutal punishment himself 
only by the efforts of a kind-hearted 
prostitute who forestalls the plot of the 
dealer. 

A bitterly realistic picture of an ugly 
phase of economic struggle, tough, but 
so vividly set and performed it cannot 
fail to impress. If you can take it, you 
will be rewarded by 
tions and characterizations, but you will 
not be inspired or entertained. M 


buyer to get 


convincing situa- 


Tucson (20th Century-Fox). Jimmy 
Lydon, Joe Sawyer. Drama set on Uni- 
of Arizona campus, culminating 
in intercollegiate rodeo, in which the 
somewhat spineless son of belligerent 
rancher is paired against the son of that 
father’s long-time rival 

Amateurishly done, 
fare—but not for the discrimi- 


M, Y,C 


versity 


acceptable as ado- 
lescent 
nating. 


Under Capricorn (Warners). Ingrid 
Bergman, Joseph Cotten, Michael Wild- 
Alfred Hitchcock. Titled 
with her ex-convict 
150 years ago, 
alcoholic. 


ing. Director: 
Irish lady, living 
husband in Australia of 
has become a_ weak-willed 
When newcomer of her own class seeks 
to help her regain confidence, he learns 
that the guilty that drives 
her arises from her knowledge that her 
husband has served time for a murder 


conscience 


of which she was really guilty. Chance 
renders it possible for her to redeem 
herself by sacrifice for her devoted but 
boorish husband. Woven in, too, is the 
evil plot of apparently devoted servant 
to poison her master’s mind against his 
wife. 

As is apparent from the story, this 
ponderous historical romance is not 
pleasant entertainment. It is moderate- 
ly entertaining, but lacks the distinctive 
quality of previous films mace by its 
director. Perhaps the fault lies with the 
actors, who move more as automatons 
than as real people, so the story seldom 
comes alive. M, Y 

Woman Hater (British; J. Arthur 
Rank; distributed by Universal). Stew- 
art Grainger, Edwige Feuillere. Direc- 
tor: Terence Young. Comedy. Sparring 
between French actress and British no- 
bleman, both of whom pride themselves 
on their imperviousness to the charms 
of the opposite sex. Set in 
country house. 

Only occasionally clever, 
theme, wearisome in execution. 


elaborate 


trivial in 
M, Y 


> * . 


Among other films, these, already re- 
viewed, should prove rewarding: 

For Famity: Down to the Sea in 
Ships, The Great Dan Patch, The Green 
Promise, In the Good Old Summertime, 
It Happens Every Spring, Jolson Sings 
Again, Little Women, Louisiana Story, 
Sand, So Dear to My Heart, The Strat- 
ton Story, That Midnight Kiss, Top o’ 
the Morning, You're My Everything. 

For Mature Avuptence: Alias Nick 
Beal, The Barkleys of Broadway, Cham- 
pion, Command Decision, Edward, My 
Son, Hamlet, Home of the Brave, Joan 
of Arc, Lost Boundaries, Madame Bo- 
vary, Monsieur Vincent, Mr. Belvedere 
Goes to College. Mr. Perrin and Mr 
Traill, Paisan, Quartet, The Quiet One, 
The Red Shoes, The Set-Up, The Win- 
dow. 

From advance reports, these should 
be well worth considering: The Adven 
tures of Ichabod and Mr. Toad, Come to 
the Stable, Farrebique, The Guinea Pig, 
The Heiress, Man to Men, Pinky, The 
Winslow Boy. 
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STAMFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 


A Hand for Mister Claus 


AROUND THE EARTH ROTARIANS HELP THE OLD SAINT 


AS HE CHEERS YOUNGSTERS SICK AND WELL, RICH AND POOR. 


The stockings were hung by the chim- 
ney with 


In hopes 


be there 


care, 
‘that St. Nicholas soon would 
and adults, too 

would 
remain only a hope if it weren’t for the 
finds at 
numbered among 
Rotarians 


For many children 


the words “soon would be there” 


assistants old St. Nick 
And 
every 


many 
Christmas 
his helpers 
around the earth 

What they have in their 
Christmas cheer for this season is not 
yet known—but we can guess by 
ing at some of the happiness that tum- 
bled out of Rotary Club packs last year 


time. 


year are 
great bag of 


look 


40 


Rotarians, for ex- 
gave a party for, physically dis- 
children. At a dinner in 
castle, Pa., Santa read aloud the letters 
he had “received” from the wives of 
Rotarians. In Alameda, Calif.; Mount 
Carmel, Pa.; and Rockville Centre, 
N. Y., boys and girls of each community 
were entertained at gift-giving affairs 


Stamford, 
ample, 
abled 


Conn., 


Green- 


The school band in Galva, Ill, received 


new uniforms from the proceeds of a 
“Fun and Frolics Nite” auction. 

A 15-pound Christmas cake decorated 
with the Rotary 
tarians in Poole, England, by the Prince 
Rupert, B. C., Canada, Club. The 


wheel was sent to Ro- 


pro- 


gram ‘of the Rotary Club of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., included helping needy local 
families, giving television 
orphan homes, entertaining hospitalized 
veterans, and sending parcels overseas 
For the fifth consecutive year, the 
Rotary Club of Edmonton, Alta., Can 
ada, presented its festival of Christ- 
mas music participated in by 34 choirs 
The Club also delivered more than 100 
food packages to needy Edmonton fam 
ilies. In Smethwick, England, a 4-year- 
old tot who occupied the Rotary-en- 
dowed bed in a crippled-children hospi- 
tal was given a beautiful doll. 
Oranges, rice, soap, and candy were 


five sets to 
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Photo: Vallance 


given to the 950 children of an Assiut, 
Egypt, orphanage by the local Club. 
The Clubs of Elyria, Ohio, and Mans- 
field, England, made the holidays of '48 
joyous for crippled children. Through 
various church and civic organizations 
in the community, the Rotary Club of 
Canonsburg-Houston, Pa., obtained the 
names of 367 children for whom Christ- 
mas wasn't going to be Christmas at all 
To each was sent an invitation to a party 

In Sedalia, Mo., 15 college students 
from 11 different countries forgot their 
homesickness as guests of the Rotary 
Club. Minneapolis, Minn., Rotarians 
helped the Salvation Army make Christ 
mas a bit merrier for the needy In 
Gananoque, Ont., Canada, Rotarians 
added a yuletide touch to their meeting 
during Christmas week by having an 
all-girl glee club present to sing carols 

To gladden the hearts of little chil 
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ys 


[ CAMDEN, | 
L ARKANSAS | 


(| GANANOQUE, 


ONTARIO 


[ BINGHAMTON, 
| NEW YORK 


dren parties were arranged by the Ro- 
tary Clubs of Garfield, N. J.; Gadsden, 
Ala.; Vernon, Calif.; Butler, N. J.; and 
Camden, Ark. . 

For 48 members of the United Na- 
tions secretariat staff at Lake Success, 
N. Y., the Rotary Clubs of Binghamton, 
Johnson City, and Endicott, N. Y., held 
a Christmas week-end reception. Repre- 
senting 22 nations, the guests stayed at 
the homes of Rotarians in the three 
cities. Mangum, Okla., Rotarians pre- 
sented gifts to overseas students at the 
University of Oklahoma instead of ex- 
changing gifts among themselves. 

In Regina, Sask., Canada, the Rotary 
Christmas Carol Festival was held for 
the eighth season. Proceeds from the 
four-day event were donated by the 
Club to local charitable organizations. 

Such are the many ways that Ro- 
tarians helped to make Christmas of 
1948 a time of happiness and good fel- 
lowship for others—and, by so doing, 
for themselves. 

Skipping from place to place for this 
review, I myself felt the thrill that must 
come to all Rotarians who help to make 
come true the childhood hope that 
Santa Claus “soon would be there.” 

—Yours, THe ScratcHPpaD MAN 


Nicastre 


[ GARFIELD 


NEW JERSEY 


ROTARIAN 
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“We over 40 
boys and have found 
room in the Village 
to redeem ourselves and become good 
and honest citizens." So said the Mayor 
f Boys Village in Pisa, ITaLy, in com- 
about the new institution 
local Rotary Club helped to 
rganize Modelled after the famous 
Boys Town in the United States, the 
Pisa Boys Village has an administrative 
President, 
and Sec- 


40 Boys in Pisa 
Get a New Start 


menting 
which the 


committee composed of the 
; 
wo Vice-Presidents, Treasure? 


etary of the Pisa Rotary Club 


Here's a Rotary Club 
accomplishment that 


In Wyong They 


Waste No Time 
famous 


recalls the 
“The difficult we do 
the impossible 
In WyonG, AUSTRALIA, the 
having difficulty find 
add to 


phrase 


takes a 


was 
le meeting place ro 

a miners’ strike was in 
businesses had closed 
had 
W YONG 
coats, 
help 
and pro- 
ting hall. 


Club, it 


ome 
and other restrictions 
But that 
They 


ir sleeve $, 


didn't stop 
took off their 
enlisted the 

the unemployed 
build their 


used by the 


own mee 
Rotary 
the disposal of the Boy 


1] Guides, and a youth hobbies 


Coalport Reaches Recently a beautiful 


Out to Kirkcaldy royal blue banner 


trimmec in gold 
Atlantic Oce 
theth t we inner 


aboard the 
with 
Bearing words “Greet- 


, bor, Club for 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD, 


Rotary Reporter 


ings from CoaLport Rotary Club to Kirk- 
cALDY Rotary Club,” it was carried by 
the President of the Rotary Club of 
CoALporT, Pa., to be presented to the 
KirKcaLpy Club in Scotland. Beneath 
the words of greeting and stitched with 
gold-colored thread appear the names of 
the officers and members of the COoaL- 
port Club. Jere C. West, of BeEprorp, 
Pa., Governor of District 264, wrote to 
the Kiexcatpy Club, advising it of the 
visit—but not mentioning the banner— 
and suggested that the CoaLport Presi- 
dent, known for his ability as a song 
leader, be asked to lead the Scottish 
Rotarians in their singing 

As practiced by Ro- 
tary Clubs, Interna- 
tional Service is not 


$1,500 Sent to 
‘Quake Victims 


only,a ceaseless endeavor to further un- 
derstanding; it is also a motivator of 
tangible aid in an emergency An ex- 
ample concerns the recent earthquake 
in AMBATO, ECUADOR To help victims 
of the disaster, the Rotary Clubs of 
MIAMI and MIAMI Beacu, FLA., recently 
sent $1,000 and $400, respectively, to an 
official handling the relief The 
Rotary Club of Newton, N. J., also raised 
$100 which was sent to the Quito, Ecva- 
relief 


funds 


use in disaste1 


There seems to be 
more 


degree 


Canadian Choir 


Feted in England than the usual 


of reciprocity 
in this international exchange, and per- 
haps that’s what makes it so unusual 
Some years ago a Past President of the 
Rotary Club of Luton, ENGLAND, visited 
Vancouver, B. C., CANADA, and stayed ai 
the home of friends whose 


son Was a 


At the annual ladies’ night ball of the Rotary 


Club of Tientsin, 


China, this attractive dancer, 


the wife of a Tientsin Rotarian, entertains the 
guests by performing an Oriental dance number. 


And (belon } still more feminine charm ata Ro- 
tary gathering! This time it’s in Peiping, China, 
and the ladies are enjoying refreshments at the 
Rotary Club’s garden party. Entertainment in- 
cluded a lively play which was followed by a quiz. 


1949 


DECEMBER, 


Coincidence! In New York City last 
June Rotary held its 40th annual in- 
ternational Convention. Now the Ro- 
tary Club of New York is 40 years old! 
Here its President, A. H. Nicoll, cuts 
the cake at the anniversary celebration. 


Angus S. Mitchell, Immediate Past 
President of Rotary International, p!ants 
a “Tree of Friendship” in Auckland, 
New Zealand. Assisting him is Deputy 
Mayor J. L. Coakley, a Club member. 


member of the Vancouver Elgar Junior 
Choir. Recently this choir, touring 
Great Britain, visited Luron, where it 
was entertained by the local Rotary 
Club and received by the Mayor Now 
the Luton Girls Choir is planning t 
visit Canada and the United States next 


vear. 


For nine American 
students who made 
an extended Euro- 
pean tour last Summer, BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND, will long hold a cherished spot 
in their memories. For they will re 
member not only the many interesting 
tourist attractions in BIRMINGHAM, but 
also friendliness of Rotarians 
who arranged a six-day entertainment 
program for them. In addition to visit- 
ing a broadcasting station, attending 
theaters and art galleries, meeting the 
Lord Mayor at tea, and enjoying many 
luncheons and dinners, they attended a 
Club meeting and were taken by Ro- 


Fond Memories 
of Birmingham 


the local 








This sectional Rotary wheel is being 
used by the Lithgow, Australia, Club 
to impress upon new members the 
value of ea er codper- 
ation, high standards, and leadership. 


Montaigne's 


At the opening of the playground they 
gave their community are Pembroke, 
Ont., Canada, Rotarians and R. Brunet, 
(second from left) District Governor. 


Receiving this television set from the 
1948-49 President of the Plainfield, 
N. J., Club is a local “Y” secretary. 


Photo: Seidel 


Up in the air! Covering 235 miles in about 50 minutes, Rotarians of New Braunfels, 
Tex., held an in-the-air meeting complete with the usual songs and @ good luncheon. 


tarians into their homes for an evening 
of warm friendship. The program was 
arranged by the Club’s International 
Service Committee, and the students, 
from several States in the United States, 
experienced a true application of Ro- 
tary’s Fourth Object. 


If you happen down 
ARTHUR, TEX., 

way and hear mem 
bers of the Rotary Club using nautical 
terms with ease and accuracy, don’t be 
surprised. They’re nautical-minded 
down there! For example, the Club’ 
recent assembly meeting, marking the 
occasion of the official visit of W. Ernst 
Japhet, of Houston, Tex., Governor of 
the 190th District, was held aboard th 
Ilderim, a yacht owned by a Port AR 
THUR Rotarian. During a five and one 
half hour cruise, the assembly, attended 
by 33 officers and Committee Chairman 
of the Club, progressed in shipshape 
fashion. Afterward a buffet-style din 
ner was served by the ship’s cook. As 
remarked by Governor Japhet, no one 
walked out of the meeting. 


Anchors Aweigh! 
Call the Meeting! 


Port 


Donate $3,300 to Asa memorial to the 
poet James Whit- 


Aid Sick Children 

comb Riley, a be- 
loved fellow Rotarian, the Rotary Clubs 
of Indiana built the $276,000 Rotary- 
Riley Convalescent Home for Children 
in INDIANAPOLIS, IND., in 1931 (see THE 


Photo: Daily Breeze 


mn 


jue he-4-— 2 FS 


Rotarian for August, 1944). Recently 
the Home needed 25 more beds as the 
result of a polio outbreak, and the Ro- 
tary Club of RicuMonp, INp., contributed 
$3,300 for that purpose. 


Hammond Keepsin During 1948-49 the 
Touch with World Rotary Club of Ham- 
MOND, LA., kept its 
eyes on the international scene by hav- 
ing three consuls as guest 
speakers at Club meetings. After en- 
tertaining consular representatives from 
Italy and China, the Club most recently 
featured the consul for The Philippines 
in NEw Orveans, La. 
. 
When the town of 
Maywoop, CALIrF., re- 
cently celebrated its 
25th year of incorporation, local civic 
and industrial organizations geared 
their activities to the occasion. There 
were parades, a rodeo and horse show, 
sports, dancing, contests, and just about 
anything else you can name. The Ro- 
tary Club of BELL-Maywoop got in the 
festivities, with an attractive float 
which featured a large blue-and-gold 
Rotary wheel, a border of plants, and 
seven litle girls, one of whom performed 
acrobatics throughout the parade. 


overseas 


an 


‘Everybody Got 
in the Act’ 


too, 


In GREENVILLE, OHIO, 
the local Rotary Club 
with 


Late News on 
Scouting Front 


cooperated 

other civic organizations to help make 
the 1949 Treaty Camporee for 1,500 
Miami Valley Boy Scouts an outstand- 
ing Past President of the 
GREENVILLE Club served as chairman of 
the Camporee committee, and was as- 
sisted by 15 other local Rotarians. Con- 
held in camping, trailing, 
signalling, and other Scout 
For a fishing two 
stocked with 3,000 fish 
NEBR., 


success. A 


tests were 
canoeing, 
specialties, contest 
lakes were 
Located near CRAWFORD is the 
You're looking at the championship 
bowling team of the Rotary Club of 
Redondo Beach, Calif. They won all 
those trophies in a 12-team Rotary 
League. The five “regulars” are Past 
Presidents of the Redondo Beach Club. 
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Down in the ground! Wearing miners’ helmets in a coal mine 650 feet deep, these 
Rotarians of Tremont, Pa., enjoy their luncheon before taking a tour of the mine. 


imp for the Boy Scouts and 

Girls of the Wyoming-Ne- 

a. In preparation for the re- 

ping season, CrRAwForD Ro 

sonally cleaned up the site, 

villing assistance of other 

¢ Ninety-seven Camp Fire 

12 Boy Scout ter enjoyed 

facilities 

1 b the Rota 

Pa., Life Scout Francis 

warded a 5,000-mile, five 

Grand Canyon and the 

Scout Ranch in New 

joved the to ong with 

1 by other organizations 

born County, 

st Sum 

(otarians 

to put the 


insporta 


Lift That Bale! Nes you're in 


It's Easy 4, on a 
iturally 


meeting 
ind get 
good fel 
expect— 
e of cot 
t You 
nen you 


inlature 


Good News! azdilova, 
Jirka Stays! know s “Jirka” by 
is an 

1-service ivship stu 
Czechoslovaki tudyving at 

\cademy in Beaver Dam, Wis 

the Conference of Rotary 

10 (part of Wisconsin) re- 

d “made a hit vith every 


One prospect about Kas future, 
used concern on the part of 
Rotarians: She was sched 


rn to Czecho Vakla soon 


To the Boy Scouts of their area, Rotar- 
ians of Kitchener-Waterloo, Ont., Can- 
ada, present this $10,000 swimming 
pool in memory of one of their fellow 
Rotarians. Here the unveiling of the 
memorial plaque is about to take place. 


D©eCcEMBER 


Rotarians wanted her to stay So a 
“Jirka Fund” was started by the BEAVER 
Dam Club, with contributions being re- 
ceived from throughout the District 
Also, Government officials in WASHING- 
ron, D. C., were contacted regarding an 
extension of Jirka’s stay in the United 
States. Eventually matters were worked 
out satisfactorily, and now she is re- 
maining in the United States for an- 
other year, studying at a Wisconsin 
college. The latest report put the “Jirka 
Fund” at $607 


Here's an example of 
how they get things 


District Sparks 
Bond Sales 
done in District 286 


Not long ago the Governors of New 
Hampshire and Vermont were anxious 
to have their States meet quotas set for 
them in the U. S. Savings “E” Bond cam 
paign. So were the State savings-bond 
chairmen They appealed to service 
clubs and other organizations for help 
James P. Sprague, of MONTPELIER, VT., 
Governor of District 
letter to all Rotary Clubs in New Hamp 
shire and Vermont, urging their codp 
Indicative of the response he 


286, sent a special 


eration 
vot was that of the MANcHEsTER, N. H., 
Club, whose President appointed a 20 
man Committee to canvas the MANCHEs- 
rER area as part of the local drive. Also 
the LANcasTER, N. H., Club voted to ac- 


If you attended Rotary’s New York 
Convention and enjoyed the potatoes at 
a banquet or two, it’s likely they came 
from Shafter, Calif. Here several Shaft- 
er Rotarians put them aboard a plane. 
Photo: Baur 


Talking pictures for Boy Scouts! This 
sound projector, screen, and ten films 
are being presented by Rotarians of 
Brockton, Mass., to the Boy Scout coun- 
cil which they sponsor in their area. 


The smiling Rotarian at the left is a 
prize winner at the annual sports out- 


ing held by the Fresno, Calif., Club. 











Rarin’ to go! Where? To a camp for a two- 


possible by the Rotary Club of Montreal-W 


A timely farewell! Here David Munro, 
1948-49 President of the Rotary Club 
of Ipswich, Australia, presents a gold 
watch to Brian Kruger, 1949-50 Rotary 
Fellow sponsored by the Ipswich Club. 


Take me out to the ball game! And 
that is just what Rotarians of Free- 
hold, N. J., did for 150 local lads. 
Here are some of them watching a big- 
league game played in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phot Thompsor 


This soap-box derby speedster is about 
to go roaring off under the sponsorship 
of the Rotary Club of Winchester, Ind. 
This is one of several youth interests 
which Winchester Rotarians maintain 


16 


week vacation made 
estward, Que., Can- 


cept a $10,000 bond quota of its own 
Many other Clubs in the District sched 
uled speakers to promote the campaign. 
Of course, these are only typical exam- 
ples of the bond activities that took 
place in District 286. That the response 
was wide and enthusiastic is 
by the fact that 
not only met— 


perhaps 
the State 
they were 


stated 
were 


best 
quotas 
exceeded! 


To 13 Rotary Clubs 
the month of Decem- 
with it 
25th anniversaries. They are Lees 
ville, La.; Beverly Hills, Calif.; Taft, 
Ca.if.; Bartow, Fla.; Whiteville, N. C.; 
Delano, Calif.; Damariscotta-Newcastle, 
Me.; Eastport, Me.; West Liberty, Iowa; 
Virden, Ill.; Cocoa, Fla.; Selma, Calif.; 
Redondo Beach, Calif. ‘ongratulations 


to them! 


13 More Clubs 
Hit 25-Year Mark 


ber brings 


their 


Is distance ever a 
barrier to friend 
ship? The Rotary 
Club of PHILADELPHIA, Pa., provided the 
answer when it joined with the Rotary 
Club of NorTincHaM, ENGLAND, in the lat 
ter’s celebration of its 37th anniversary 
and the 500th year of its city’s founding 
The joint celebration was unique, for 
NOTTINGHAM totarians actually were 
guests of the PHILADELPHIA Club. 
Through the wonder of flight, 175 com 
plete luncheons, weighing pounds 


The Philadelphia- 
Nottingham Story 


ive 


Photo: Barbier 


ada. It’s an annual activity which Montreal-Westward Rotarians 
have conducted for six years for children of needy local families. 


and packed in dry ice, were prepared in 
PHILADELPHIA and 72 hours later were 
served in NottincHam. Jn addition to 
the tenderloin-steak luncheons, a special 
recording conveying greetings to their 
long-time NOTTINGHAM friends was sent 
by PHILADELPHIA Rotarians. 

Altoona Float(s) In the recent Cen- 


Away with Prize tennial Week frater- 
nal parade in AL- 


many beautiful floats 
lovely white-gowned 
Statue of Liberty 
From a torch held 
ribbons 


Pa., 
carried a 
woman in a 


TOONA, 
One 


were 


young 
» atop a pedestal 
in her hand were 
streaming back to a huge world globe, 
the ends attached to certain geographi- 
The judges called this float 
appearing” and 
prize. It was the float of 
Club and on 
was the name “Rotary.’ 


pos 


colored 


cal regions 
th “best 
first 
TOONA 


awarded it 
the Al 
side, in 


Notary its 


large letters, 
When a Rotary-spon 
becomes 


27-Year-Old Eveni 
Takes Spotlight 


sored event 
more than a quarter 
of a century old—and keeps growing 
more popular all the time—that’s a dis- 
tinction in itself. But when the event 
is one that makes possible the crippled 
children work carried on by Rotarians, 
then it becomes doubly That's the 
Sautt Stre. Marie, Ont., CANnapba, 
the 27th annual “Community 
which [Continued on page 54] 


sO 
case in 
where 
Night,” 


Baseball games are popular! Here’s a group of Jefferson, lowa, boys watching a pro- 
fessional game in Des Moines, lowa. They were guests of the Jefferson Rotary Club. 


Photo: Des Moines Tribune 
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Gi LP! It looked, at first glance, like 
grave goings-on at Albemarle, N. C., Ro- 
tary Club meetings recently, but a Club 
spokesman assures THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
the of five consecutive 


that line-up 


speakers for the Club's weekly meetings 


order of 
OUTLAW, 
druggist; 


coincidental In 
they were J 
EVERETT KRITZER, 
Perry, undertaker; FRED 
accountant; and, in anchor 
Witt V. PALMER, a tombstone 


manufacturer 


was purely 


appearance KENT 
a doctor: 
LONNIE M 
PREISTER, 


position 


who were 
founding pioneers” in the Rotary Club 
Moline, [1l., in 1914-15 recently 
honored with handsome certificates by 
The honored 
CARLSON, GEORGE F'1TzGIB- 
AINSWORTH, DAVID FREE- 
M. RAILSBACK, EARLE TAr- 


ROSBOROUGH 


Founders. Seven men 


of were 


members seven 
ALBERT G 
G. RODNEY 
1AN, HOWARD 
R 


fellow 
were 
BON 
Box, and C 
MILLER, 
of his 
now 263) 


Fellowship. When WaLTER E 
Pa., 
District 


Governor 
177-B 


sent 


was 
(then 


of Berwick, 
Rotary 
three out thou- 
individual 
re- 
As a re- 


years ago, he 


nds of “contact” letters to 


Clubs One of the first to 


ersea, England 


~ that correspondence a close 


ndship has between ROTARIAN 


grown 


WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


MILLER’s own Club and Battersea Ro- 
tarians. When Rotarian anv Mrs. MILLER 
and their daughter visited England re- 
cently as guests of GeraLp C, Cook, Pres- 
ident of the Battersea Rotary Club, and 
Mrs. Cook, a special luncheon was ar- 
ranged in their honor. After the ladies 
were introduced, ROTARIAN MILLER 
invited to address the group. The lunch- 
eon was in part a reciprocation for a 
similar event when the Cooks were 
guests of the Berwick Club. ALBERT W. 
Walte, Vice-President of the Battersea 
Club, believes this example of practical 
goodwill will do much to stimulate Ro- 
tary’s Fourth Object in his Club and in 
his District. 


was 


The small town of Brevard, 
overrun With tourists at 
“Festival Time” some weeks back. The 
attraction was a of six concerts 
conducted by ROTARIAN JAMES CHRISTIAN 
PFOHL, of Charlotte, N.C. An orchestra, 
guest artists, and a 100-voice chorus per- 
formed such major works as the Dvorak 
Te Deum, Brahm’s Alto Rhapsody, and 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 


Festival. 
N. C., was 


semes 


Oakland, Calif., Ro- 
tarians recently introduced a blaze of 
light into their meeting place. It came 
from 95 candles on a cake honoring one 


Happy Birthday. 





eS SPREE OF 


Meet Your Directors 


BRIEF INTR¢ 


YDUCTIONS TO TWO OF THE 14 MEN 


WHO MAKE UP ROTARY’S INTERNATIONAL BOARD 


n men fron nine lands 
of Directors. 
PERCY 


bi 


ip Rotary’s Board 
PRI 
son, introduced to 
THE 


t two of 


eader is IDENT 


ina 


you 


uphy in Rorarian last July. 


the Directors. and 


EDITORS. 


mee 


coming 


Oslo, 
Bon- 
Vice 
work 
deaf mutes con- 
ted by the Church 
Norway After 
from the 
of Oslo, 
was ordained and 
in the min- 
until 1933, 
he ap- 
pres- 


headquarters in 

CONRAD 
Rotaryv’'s First 
the welfare 


the REVEREND 

SVENDSEN, 

ent, directs 
tor 


iq of 
4 


1) 
uc 


graduation 
Unive 
he 


served 


rsity 


istry 


when was 


pointed to his 


es 


Bonnevie- 


Svendsen ent position 


beach py, 


War II, 


Was on 


DIRECTOR 
of the 
under- 
pseu- 


During World 
BONNEVIE-SVENDSEN 
leaders of the 
ground movement. 
donyms was “The Skeleton” 
anything but 


Norwegian 

One of his 
because, 
as he says, “I resemble 
a skeleton.” In 1945 he 
Minister of Church and 
for Norway. Currently he heads sev- 
reconstruction 


served 
Education 


as 


eral committees on 
and relief. 

He lives in Oslo with his wife and 
three children and olds his mem- 
bership in the Rotary Club of that 
city. He has previously served Ro- 
tary International District Gov- 
ernor and Committee member. 


as 


accountant 
India, Sir 


first 
be 


The practicing 
ever to knighted in 
SHAPOORJEE B. BiLLimorta, Second 
Vice-President of Rotary  Interna- 
tional, counts that honor high on the 


“Is law for me?” That's what these Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., Canada, students ask 
Rotarian W. S. Martin during the voca- 
tional-counselling program in which 
Rotarians aid at the Collegiate Institute. 


of their fellows, Joun L. Topp, who was 
observing his 95th birthday. He is one 
of the oldest—if not the oldest—active 
business executives on the Pacific Coast 
He and his son, Joseru, also an Oakland 
Rotarian, founded a door and sash com 
pany in Oakland in 1914 which has be 
come the largest of wooden 
sashes and doors in California 
And the two active still the 


Topps. 


jobber 
central 
heads are 


Soldier's Return. When CoLoneL 
Kar. F. BaLowin, of Berkeley, Calif., an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of 
Lawrence, Kans., was stationed in Aus- 


tralia during World War II, he was so 





list of awards and 
titles conferred upon 
him by Britain and 
his own country. Al- 
though president of 
the Sydenham Col- 
lege of Commerce 
Union, honorary 
treasurer of the 
Bombay Red Cross Fund, and a mem 
ber of the Indian Accountancy 
Board, he still finds time to serve as 
of over 25 charity trusts 


Billimoria 


truste¢ 

The founder and senior partner of 
a firm of in 
Bombay, Director BILLimoria is cred 
ited with achieving Government rec 
ognition for the accounting profes 
sion in India. He founded the So- 
ciety of Professional Auditors and 
Accountants of Bombay, and has 
served on many occasions as official 
receiver for various banks and indus 
trial concerns by court appointment 


registered accountants 





A Rotarian since 1932, he is a Past 
President of the Bombay Rotary 
Club and a Past District Governor 
and former RI Committee member 
Along with his Vice-Presidency, he 
is a member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee for the President of Rotary 
International in 1950-51. 
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impressed by the country and its people 
that he wanted his wife to share them 
with him. Now retired from the Army, 
Rotarian BaLpwIn and his wife are mak- 
ing a six-month “unofficial goodwill 
trip” to the land down under. On board 
ship going they Ancus S&S. 
MITCHELL, was re his 
home in year of 
service as Interna- 
tional. 


over met 


who turning to 
after his 
Rotary 


Melbourne 


President of 


‘Commencement.’ The 
spirit 
at a meeting of the 
tary Club 


graduation 
unusual doings 
Andrews, N. C., Ro- 
FRANK BRISTOL 
“D.A.” de- 
following a 
I ZED LEE 


address by 
e reading of a long 


resulted in some 
recently J 
a special, honorary 
the Club 


received 
gree from “com- 
WHIT- 
(and 
The 


means 


mencement” 
AKER 1 th 


and 


facetious) citation by I. B. Hupson 
t 


degree, which in its ill bloom 


“doctor of as awarded be- 
Rotarian 


bushels 


agronomy, 
only 


100 


cause its recipient Is 


who has raised more an 


of corn within corporate 


limits of Following the pres- 


entation, members sang, appro- 
priately and h , ? gq in the 


Sheaves 


Coincidence. “RIK al 
Goshen, N. Y., 


tary Cl 


NSTEDT, Of 
serving his Ro 
President, 

surprised to lez i is brother, 
Peter LUNSTEDT, is also P 


Denmark 


esident 


Iota 
totary 


MARRIOTT, a 
Washing 


Applause. WILLARD 
member of the 


Rotary ub of 


ton, D. C., was recentl 
singled out for a pat on 
the back by Look 
azine. Tribute 
him for his 


mag 
was pald 
inusual suc 


cess in le t 


restauran 
business, and the feature 
told how he had 


from his job as operato1 


risen 


S 


Marriott 


of root-beer stands to 


the presidency 
restal nt 
Northe t, South, Idle 


the nites ARIAN 


West of 
MARRIOTT 
f the Na 


EpstTrom, of 
and in 


given 


Camp Pa-Qua-Tuck, which is operated 
by the Rotary Club of The Moriches, 
N. Y., for the benefit of physically hand- 
icapped children of Suffolk County, 
N.Y. 


Rotarian Honors, Anprew B. CRICH- 
Ton, of St. Petersburg, Fla., one of 
19 men representing the United States 
in a United Nations world scientific con 
recently held at 
Kar_L Reicue, of Bristol, Conn., 

been given the Silver 
Antelope award N EAMES, 
of Manchester, N. H., the 
“Master of Photography” award, highest 


was 


ference Lake Success, 
Be 
has Scouts’ 


MOREY 


Boy 


has received 
honor of the Photographer's Association 
of America 
Congratulations! Dr. Georce Lucius 
CoLiieg, dean emeritus of 
in Wisconsin, 
honored at a 
of the Beloit 
Club on his 92d birth 
day. Dr. CoLuiz, the 
oldest member of 
Beloit Club, 
an important 
the history of 
and of Beloit 
In 1892 he was 


pointed 


Seloit College 
was 

meeting 
y 


Rotar 


has had 

role in 

Beloit 
College 
professor Dr. Collie 
geology and filled the dean’s chair most 
of the time 1899 to 1931 
number of 


from On a 


occasions he also served as 
acting president of the 
senting Dr. CoLLie with a basket of flow 
token of the Club’s 

L. TAYLOR Beloit 
professor “Although you 


College. In pre 


Rotary 
MERRILL, a 


ers as a 

esteem, Dr 
College said, 
dean 
still hold the position of acting dean of 
all of 


are emeritus of the College, you 


us Rotarians.’ 


Ten-in-One. Members of the 
Club of College, Pa., 
terest about 14 
THE 
the 


Rotary 
State with in- 
in-oners pictured in 
WILLIAMS, 


believes 


read 
hole 
Rotarian for July. C. O 
Club's Vice 
Club is somewhat unique when it 
little 
In the past 25 vears 17 holes-in 


President his 
comes 
o sharpshooting with the 


pellet 


white 


one were made at the Centre Hills Coun 
try Club at 
these were by 


State College, and ten of 
The golf aces 
sixty-member 
Dr. Grover C 


unusual feat 


Rotarians 
belong to the State 


Club 


who 


College Rotary are 


GLENN, Who achieved this 


and the following with one each 


w¢ 
OFF Ug hs CLUB 


gOME OF ENDICO 


Twenty-one Rotarians about to take off with twenty-two pairs of shoes (see 


18 


vi > JOWNSON SHOES 


stem). 


This portrait of Rotarian David Creech, 
charter member of the Cumberland, 
Ky., Rotary Club and for 35 years a 
county-board member, will hang in the 
high school’s library. Presenting the 
picture—painted by Rotarian Curtis 


W ainscott—is Club President Tucker. 


Stuart, W. R. Youne, Ray 
W. TayLor, Pau Mirren, C. D 
BLASINGAME, H. R. GILBERT 


SMITH, 
DAHLE 


Underground 
GEORGE 


Railroad. 
OWEN SMITH, of 


ROTARIAN 
Ill., 
has written a booklet about OWEN Lover 
yoy, Who during pre-Civil War days in 
the United 
denunciations of 


Princeton, 


States his 


LOVEJOY’'S 


was articulate in 
slavery. 
rambling, two-story 
nent the 
stations all 


home was a promi 
station on rail 
way 
Me 
escaped slaves were sped 
way to The 
Community 
Service project of the Princeton Rotary 
Club. 


“underground 
the 
Kans., to Bangor 


which had 
Bain’s Fort, 

which 
on their 
has 


road” 
from 

—ovel 
freedom booklet 


been published as a 


To 
THE 
Rotarians of 


cently 


President ‘Perce.’ As readers of 
RoTarian for November will recall 
Johnson City, N. Y., re 
Pawtucket, R. I., to 
their Rotary’s President 
PERCY While 
they presented him with a pair of spe 
cially the fol- 
lowing “pome 


flew to pay 
respects to 
HopGSON (see there 


cut) 


made shoes after reading 


Not every day from a distant State 
Lands a crew like 
With any man 
Wighty high in the eye that 
But, as President 
4 man as this and with 
Perce 


We're here to say 


this to keep a date 
unless he stands 
scans 


Perce is such 


homage mucl 


you know 


each one of us 


Howdy! 


We greet you 


We thought and thought before we 
What to bring. O Something deft 
is a token i little gift perchance 
Some little thing that expressed at a glance 
Our high regard, our great 
For President Perce, head of our tear 


left 


esteer 


studied it, too 


story, edited and true 


your photo, we 


We had 

ind we had your 

The story was wonderful; ho aman made 
good 

The photo showed there 

to improve it, 

blot 


nose 


was little 
done except if 


could that smudge fro 
your 
ince I myself 


wear one of th 


decided instead to encase 


Harrison Cort we got the 
Charlie ohnson made up 
D the instruc 

what they are 
Perce, 


Fron 
Then 
Eight and a half 
ind that’s 
But, President 
schmooze 


Extend 


right 


enougl 


your and, for your E 


Travelogue. Cassius E 
Wash., 


members of 


GATES, a Seat 
thrilled 


report 


Rotarian, recently 

his Club with a 
Rotarians through 
Arrangements for 


of a tour of several 


Western Eu 


12-country 


ope the 


tour were made by ROTARIAN 


THE ROTARIAN 





MERLI 
Calif., 
Mrs. 
Mrs 


TIONAI 


Laguna Beach, 
included Dr. AND 
Hersert E, TEBBETTS, ROTARIAN AND 
Wiser J. Cox, and Past INTERNA- 

Director AND Mrs. JOHN B. REILLY, 
Whittier, Calif., and RoTARIAN AND 
Mrs Witson, of Santa Paula, 
Calif. RorTarian Gates commented that 
“Whoever said that when you plan a 
trip to Europe you should take half as 
many clothes and twice as much money 
think you'll need, was right.” 
was entertained by Rotary 
Clubs throughout the tour. 


WATERMAN, of 
ind the party 


all of 


Roy C. 


The party 


Dual Celebration. When the Rotary 

lub of Columbus, Wis., held its 25th- 

anniversary celebra- 

tion recently, it had 

double significance for 

Past District GOvER- 

NoR Frep A, STARE. A 

charter member of the 

Columbus Club, Ro- 

TARIAN STARE has a 

perfec t-attendance rec- 

; ord for the full 25 

Widely known 

as the “dean” of Wis- 

industry, he retired 

f two and one-half years 

ago, and has devoted part of his time to 

the writing of a book which he has 

titled The Story of Ww Great 
Car ng Industry. 


: years 
Stare 
canning 


business 
sconsin’s 


Regular Attenders. When Bessemer, 
Ala., Rotarians read in this department 
of THe RoTarRIANn for September that the 
Tulsa, Okla., Rotary Club was pleased to 
announce that of its 235 members, 63 
had perfect 
of two years or more, they 
statistical pencils and got 
he up with this information: 
Of its membership of 78, 54 have 100- 
attendance records of two years 

Grover E. Locke, with a per- 
record for 26 years, and LESLIE W. 
ALLEN and J. D. Batron, with 25 years, 


head the list. 


totary-attendance records 
got out their 
busy. They 
have come 
pe reent 
or more 


fect 


Make-up. Martin J. 
te Past President of the Hanover, 
Rotary Club, doesn't believe in 
fishing interfere with his Rotary- 

ice record While vacationing 
Timagami in Ontario, Canada, 

+r, ROTARIAN REMSEN left one 

at 7:30 for a 25-mile run by 
automo- 
meeting in 
Bay. By the had re- 
to camp after the 174-mile round 
vas 5:30 P.M. His make-up gave 
1 Club in Hanover a 100 percent 
that Oh, 
N REMSEN reports he was quite suc- 
1 with h i f he brought 
didn't get 
n addition to bringing home an 


| make-up stor) 


REMSEN, Imme- 


followed by 62 miles by 
attend the Rotary 


time he 


r for date yes—Ro 


ome ones lat 


big 


Centennial. Rotarians took an active 
n the planning and administration 
e stupendous 1948 centennial cele- 
the Province of Otago, New 
land, according to an official picto- 
l report recently released. A full year 
ivities included a fireworks display 


ons of 


DECEMBER, 1949 


witnessed by 150,000, a flower show with 
over 30,000 paid admissions, parades, 
sports championships (the Otago cricket 
team became so inspired it won the 
Plunket Shield for the first time in 16 
years), brass-brand and pipe-band cham- 
pionships, theatrical productions, . and 
music festivals. Sir DonALp C,. CAMERON, 
Mayor of Dunedin and an honorary 
member of the Dunedin Rotary Club, 
was president of the Centennial Asso- 
ciation and on its executive committee 
were the following Dunedin Rotarians: 
R. F. Barr, Cart V. Smitu, M. S. Myers, 
Cuas. V. SmitH, L. M. Wricut, C. J. 
Woop, and R. A. JOHNSTON. 


Bon Voyage! Rotarians of 
Sask., are sending their 
with their fellow Club member the Rev- 
EREND L. M. OUTERBRIDGE, who has left to 
take up missionary duties in China. 
Residents of Regina will miss RoTarian 
OUTERBRIDGE, who has taken a vital part 
in community affairs. An executive of 
the Boy Scouts and a chaplain in the 


Regina, 


best wishes 


Canadian Legion, he was a chaplain 
with the Royal Navy during World War 
II. Rotarians, in particular, will remem 
ber him for the annual Rotary Club 
carol festival which he originated (see 
page 42), and all will miss the familiar 
sight of the clergyman riding about his 
parish on a bicycle with a dignified 
Scottish collie at his heels. 


No Longer Lonely. Frep KLINEFELTER 
was convalescing in a Seattle, Wash., 
hospital during World War II when the 
movie Hollywood Canteen was being 
promoted with an unusual publicity 
stunt. In each city the “loneliest G. I.” 
was being named, and KLINEFELTER was 
chosen in Seattle. Folks in that city im- 
mediately opened their hearts to the 
young G. IL, and they proved so friendly 
that he decided to settle there following 
the war. Now as a member of the Uni- 
versity Rotary Club in Seattle, Frep 
KLINEFELTER is one of the un-loneliest 
men in town. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Photo: Rotarian DPD. 1" Avant 


The Test in Tallahassee 


On THE DESK of every legis- 
lator in Florida’s capitol stands a 
small plaque of black plastic. Gold 
letters on it form words which ask 
four questions: 

1. Is it the truth? 

2. Is it fair to all concerned? 

3. Will it build goodwill and 
better friendships? 

4. Will it be beneficial to all 
concerned? 

Rotarians will recognize the 
questions as the Four-Way Test, a 
yardstick for measuring the ethics 
of human relationships devised 16 
years ago by a Rotarian and long 
commended to all Rotarians by 
Rotary International. 

It was the Rotary 
Club of Tallahassee, 

Florida’s capital city, 
that placed the Test 
before the law- 
makers, Rotary Inter- 
national having re- 
cently introduced it 
in the new desk- 
plaque form. In the 
photo above you see 
Club President R. 
Spencer Burress 


making the presentation in the 
Senate. Terming the Test “the 
shortest complete code of ethics 
ever devised,” he explained that 
“the spirit of friendly helpful- 
ness,” not criticism, inspired the 
gift of the plaques. Past Club 
President Wilson Carraway pre- 
sented the Test to the House. Past 
District Governor Francis R. 
Bridges, Jr., placed the plaques in 
the hands of State Governor Full- 
er Warren and his cabinet. 
Twenty of the solons,_and.. two 
cabinet members are Rotarians, 
the latter being Secretary of State 
Robert A. Gray and State Comp- 
troller Clarence M. 
Gay. 

It was Chicago Ro- 
tarian Herbert J. 
Taylor who drew up 
the Four-Way Test 
for use in his alumi- 
num business. It 
worked for him. It is 
now working in new 
and old ways for 
other business and 
civic leaders in many 
countries, 


y 





CALIFORNIA 


snl ( ae 


TRADE MARK 


Grown in California's famous Coachella Valley, 
Royal Persian presents a new and different 
taste thrill. These are no ordinary dates. They 
are the “Melt in your mouth” variety. 


A Beautigel 
Dachager 
Gut Gor- 


A new creation for you, 
but the choice of Royalty 
for centuries, 

Send post card today for 


complete catalogue 


CONNOR DATE GARDENS ¥ 
Dept. R-12 
Beaumont, California 
DEALERS: 


agencies open—prompt action necessary. 


A limited number of exclusive 








“THE SHOWCASE OF WISCONSIN CHEESE”— 
A beautiful gift-wrapped box containing seven well- 
aged varieties of Wisconsin's Famous Notural 
Cheese. Includes Cheddar, Swiss, Bleu, Brick, Smoked, 
Roanne ond Gouda. A real pleosure to give and to 
receive. Ship. Wt. approx. 4 Ibs. Delivered to any 
U. S. address $3.90 (Ten of more $3.70 each) 
LUXURY PACK—Our choice selection of eight vari- 
eties of natural Wisconsin cheese in attractive gift- 
wrapped box. Ship. wt. opprox. 6 Ibs. Postpaid 
onywhere in U. S. $5.95 (Ten or more $5.65 ec.) 
y whether you wont your order shipped 
Unless specified 


Flease speci 
immedictely or at Christmas time 
we ship at once, 
WE SPECIALIZE IN GIFT MAILINGS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL LISTS. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


SAK’S CHEESE HOUSE 


MIDDLETON 2, WISCONSIN 











Brandied FRUIT CAKE 


With loads of glaced fruits and choice nuts—mellow 
old brandy and fine sherry—these dark fruit cakes 
delight everyone. You'll love them too! Pliofilm 
inner-wrapped. Shipped to you or individually 
to list. THE DARK CAKE—1' Ib., $2.05; 3 Ib., $3.82: 5 Ib. 
$6.02: 3 Ib. with brandied hard sauce, $4.57. A LIGHT CAKE 
—2 Ib. $2.25. PUDDINGS—“Plum, Fig, Fig-and-Date) 2 Ib., 
$1.65 ea. BRANDIED HARD SAUCE—10 oz., 75¢; CINNA- 
MON TOAST SPREAD—10 oz., 69¢. West of Denver, add | 
10¢ per pound. Send check or money order. | 


HOENSHEL FINE FOODS, 1006 Hancock St., Sandushy, Obie 
Largest Individual Maker of Fruit Cake in the World. | 


} 
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The Considerate Soul 

Wo. D. Muttiin, Rotarian 

High-School Principal 

Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania 

Benjamin Franklin once said: “Doing 
an injury puts you below your enemy; 
revenging one makes you but even with 
him; forgiving it sets you above him!” 
\ man who is right with the world, him- 
self, and his God is a most considerate 
man and will be in the third class above. 
A considerate man must 
strength and courage; be a structurally 
firm-minded person, a being of sound 
anchorage and dimensions. It 
doesn't take a fat purse to be consider 
ate, but rather the personal qualities of 
man are more important—just the calm, 
di-passionate attitude that respects alike 
the longings and trials of others; that 
listens with a sympathetic and 
speaks with a compassionate heart, that 
can lay aside the bundles of his own 
happiness to pick up the burdens of an- 
other's grief —From Coke Smoke of the 
Rotary Club of Mount Pleasant, Penn- 
sylvania, 


possess 


broad 


ear 


Respect: Builder of Codperation 

LouIsE BAKER 

High-School Student 

Houston, Texas 

Our diplomats must erase from the 
minds of Latin Americans the feeling 
of “Yankee imperialism” and the fear of 
the the North.” In 
the past this feeling has been prevalent 
and, in with good 
In many of its dealings with 
America, the United States 
highhanded and overbearing, making 
our neighbors justified in their fear and 
resentment Today, however, the 


great “Colossus of 
many ¢ reason. 
Latin 
been 


“ases, 


has 


to us. 


| United States has departed completely 


PITHY BITS GLEANED FROM LETTERS, 
TALKS, AND ROTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


from its one-time somewhat imperialis- 
tic era and should be ready and eager 
to give positive proof through coépera- 
tive efforts, not with a feeling of superi- 
ority or condescension, but dealing with 
its neighbors as equals. Real 
tion and better relations can only be 
obtained on a basis of mutual respect 
and confidence.—Exztract from first-prize 


cor ypera- 


winner's essay in contest sponsored by 
Rotary Club of Houston, Texas. 


Long Way to Tipperary 

T. R. Outsen, Rotarian 

Herring-Oil Manufacturer 

Stavanger, Norway 

We are more than 300,000 world-mind- 
ed Rotarians, and may I suggest that all 
of us in that family promise to persuade 
100 men and women to go in for the 
Objects of Rotary? That would mean 
between 3 and 6 million supporters to 
work for the Objects of Rotary. I hear 
you say that that is far too slow— 
we cannot wait for that. Well, for more 
than 2,000 the peoples of the 
world have been quarrelling and fight- 
ing each other. Do you think that Ro- 
tary in 40 or 50 years would be able to 
establish eternal peace when the Chris- 
tian religion not done it in 1,949 
It was a long, long way to Tip- 
the gallant British nation had to 
wander along that road for years, but all 
the way led to ad- 
dress at the 1949 Rotary Conference in 
Blackpool, England, 


years 


has 
vears? 
perary; 


victorv.— From an 


Human Interests Top Differences 

L. H. Kornper, M.D., Rotarian 

Surgeon 

Davenport, Iowa 

We, as Rotarians, interested in educa- 
tion and its bearing on man’s interna- 
tional and global relationship, say that 


) 


“I’m just crazy about these things!” 


THE ROTARIAN 








Rotary Foundation 


Contributions 


By mid-October, 21 additional Ro- 
tary Clubs had made contributions 
to the Rotary Foundation on the 
basis of $10 or more per member. 
This brought the total number of 
100 percent Clubs to 1,893. Since 
July 1, 1949, Rotary Foundation 
contributions had exceeded $45,300. 
This includes contributions to the 
Paul Harris Memorial Fund, the Re- 
lief Fund, and the General Fund of 
the Foundation. The latest contribu- 
tors (with numbers in parentheses 
indicating membership) : 

ARGENTINA 

Mar del Plata (39). 

AUSTRALIA 
Hobart (97). 
BRAZIL 

Petropolis (38); Cachoeira do Sul 
(20); Parnaiba (24). 

CANADA 

Peterborough, Ont. (87). 

NEW ZEALAND 
Timaru (61); Christchurch (111). 
UNITED STATES 

Delta, Colo. (45); Carson City, 
Nev. (42); Groton, Mass. (47); 
Moorhead, Minn. (64); Nazareth, 
Pa. (48); Highland Park, Mich. 
(79); Allen Park, Mich. (28); 
Clarks Summit, Pa. (38); Montours- 
ville, Pa, (48); East Dallas, Tex. 
(37); Somerset, Pa. (78); Win- 
throp, Mass. (34); Moscow, Idaho 
(52); Sheridan, Ark. (30). 

















Only $12.50 down 


true of medicine and public Up to 18 months to pay 


is true also in the fields of sci- 
a ae 


nd of humanism. There are no 
or English enzymes, no German Full-size, 8-column Burroughs 
ican electrons. The second law Adding Machine...Only $125, 
modynamics is not the property plus applicable taxes 
group or nation. Tolstoy and 
shakespeare and Beethoven and Tchai- 
kovsky belong to the world Now you can save time... cut operating costs... do away com- 
These are some of the common inter- pletely with the drudgery of mental Rong. for justa few 
ts whose waves are breaking over the dollars down and the balance in easy monthly payments! 


narked boundaries and are bring- a - 7 
the world a conception of civiliza- That's all it takes to buy a new full-size, eight-column Burroughs 
| of the intellectual life of a man adding machine with new square keys and non-glare keyboard 


sperative achievement. In spite that make adding easier, faster, more accurate. 


the evidence to the contrary, the Pe os ° . . ’ 
agent oe eee ee Your Burroughs is precision-built to last a lifetime. It’s sturdy and 


which divide the world are triv- , ‘ . 
ompared to the things that unite durable, yet compact in size. Anyone can operate it. 


common interests of human Even if you have only a little figure work to do each day—or each 
everywhere far exceed their dif- week—you can’t afford to be without this machine that actually 
ee Bax dea i a ape . “2 ie pays for itself while saving you time and money. Don’t put it off! See 
Fata any ee m the new Burroughs NOW! Call the nearest Burroughs represent- 


. for freedom of speech and a | a 2 , 
They seek a world in which ative for a demonstration on your figure work, or mail the coupon. 


y grow in strength and dignity. 


as to the means by which | dh 
om we ene tate Burroughs 














the goal itself there is little diversity of 
opinion.—From a Rotary Club address. STOP PROFIT LEAKS! = ee ee ee ee oe -= = os en i | 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
A new booklet “25 Ways to J Dept. B, Detroit 32, Michigan 
| Save Time, Stop Profit Leaks, 
Ratpu A. Warp, Rotaria | Reduce Costs” shows how you ] (1 I would like to have a Burroughs adding I 


Creators of a Better Spirit 


Bishop, Methodist Church can obtain more information machine demonstrated in my place of business. 


} . 4 have 7 : » 
hai. China from records you now y - » ; 
GME, URINE « available; how you can obtain I © Send me booklet “25 Ways to Save Time 
again living in a time when | records that reveal new i a 
n education in psychology, indus- sources of profit. Of special 
cience and production, and mass | imtefest to retailers. It's free } Address_— 
and yours for the asking. . 

nents occasion vast new combina- Business __ 


f men and of forces for the objec- L. > = 2 a ee oe ae a ee ee 
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= eye 0 9b Srkignaemm a oenepne este? 


Pe eee 


_—,. 
Sent for 
Dire: tah 


y Yo Tift Jon Kings 


MARK TWAIN 
FRUIT CAKE | 


r bakers made it 
“extra 


Impress 
finest fruit cake money 


of imported run , other 


ist 
ivery 


guaran 


5 Ib. cake $6.25 
postage, tax) on ¢ 


(inel 
ustomer gift 
» lower price for 
wre (advise ¢ —— ) 
| Order ending ee 
ZIMMERMAN’S BAKERIES 
HANNIBAL 2, MissouRI 








CALIFORNIA RIPE 
OLIVES 


Cured by our own special process. 


Direct to 
you from our groves. One Gallon Kit $3.75 
Shipped Express prepaid anywhere in U.S.A. 


Send Money Order or Check 


BIRDSALL OLIVE CO. 
P. O. BOX 391, AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 








‘that will pop 


Buy direct from the farm. Correct 
moisture for perfect popping. Ten- 
der, delicious, giant size flakes. 
Ideal for Christmas gifts. Send 
money with order. 


Tippecanoe Gold—Purdue Hybrid 


5 4. Sag $1.00 


Postpaid 
Hazelwood Farm + Romney, Indiana 











BLACK WALNUT KERNELS 
Freshly Cracked 


i ean, — Meats 


$1.25 per . Postpaid {Mistmom 2 ibs.) 
ideal for gifts 
THE WALNUT SHOP 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 








tives of those who rule. Goodwill is a 
force. The results of freedom to think 
are a force. Protection of each individ- 
ual man for personal achievement is 
| protection of a potential force in the 
} community and the nation. Those who 
would control every essential force for 
their own purposes must control good- 
will and personal freedom and direct 
and, if need be, stunt personal achieve- 
ment. At long last they will defeat their 
own purposes. Though personally they 
may not live to their defeat, the 
systems which they create are doomed 
to failure. 

Goodwill, mutual understanding, 
Operation among productive men and 
pride in workmanship, a good job well 
the sake of being well done— 
will ultimately triumph. 
is the result of a better 
spirit within men. And it is that better 
spirit which both the Christian church 
and a Rotary Club to develop.— 
From a Rotary District Conference ad- 


see 


co- 


for 
these things 
Their triumph 


done 


seek 
dress. 


Rotary Hoes 
H. J. GRAMLICH, 
General igent 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
Chicago, Illinois 

One of the 
used in the Corn Belt 

The rotary hoe is a revolving, spike 
tooth disk which 
up the crust on newly planted corn and 
fields. They have found 
this machine to be useful in tearing out 
small weeds without disturbing the 
newly seeded plants, even though they 
only just above ground. 

Weeds are a pest. 

We have weeds in 
race and just as the rotary 
the weeds of the plant kingdom, 
Rotary Club work to convert 


useful objects. 


Rota 


Agricultural 


rian 


useful 
is the rotary 


most implements 


hoe. 
farmers use to break 
soybean also 
are 


the human 
hoe works to 


also 


destroy 
so does the 
the human weeds 


into 


Strangers—but Not for Long 
[Continued from page 


County has ale commu 


nity to the presence of strangers in it 


opened to visitor 
only during 


the 


midst Homes are 


countries, not 


but 


from other 
the holidays, 
Men in 
tours through their plants and entertain 
The 
the 


Symphony 


throughout year. 


business and industry arrange 
Cleveland Indians 
the 


have in- 


visitors at lunch. 
baseball 
Playhouse 
vited the 


guests, 


club and members of 


and the 


to be their special 


students 


Chambers of Commerce in San Fran 
Oakland, 


“American 


Berkeley have 
launched an Way of Life” 
program for foreign students which in- 


cisco, and 


troduces them to many phases of indus- 
try and government. New York, with the 
largest concentration of foreign visitors, 
carries on an ever-expanding program 
The “Liv- 


series sponsored 


f hospitality and assistance. 
America” 
the Greater 


lecture 
York Council in co- 


ing 


by New 


The Rotary Club also breaks the crust 
of aloofness which frequently exists in 
a community, just as the rotary hoe 
breaks the crust which has formed over 
the newly planted seed. 


Two-Way Combination 
FRANCIS B. WILLMoTT, Rotarian 
Manufacturer 
Birmingham, England 

Speaking of war, our 
some terrifying knowledge of the posi- 
tive effect of a single atomic bomb when 
saying that it would kill 50,000 and in- 
jure 100,000 people and affect a ground 
area of three square miles; 
devastating for the future—that it is 30 
million times greater in explosive effect 
than TNT used in the late wars. 

It is in order to prevent a recurrence 
of a calamity of this magnitude that the 
idea of a World Federal Government was 
conceived, because the prime purpose is 
to remove the cause of war whereas the 
other bodies seem primarily concerned 
with effect. It offers world leadership 
that combines with fellowship. 


scientists have 


besides 


Slaughter Out of Date 

H. Steven Dunks, M.P., 

Cake Manufacturer 

idelaide, Australia 

In the 13th Century the 
Army fought with bows and 
Ships had no cannon, but rammed each 
other, and crews fought hand hand. 
The methods of destruction since those 
have increased. Apart from the 
death and destruction are spread 
by machine guns, submarines, 
airplanes, rockets, bombs, and 
Surely these things must mak« 
people wonder where their senses are to 
such slaughter, and 
it must be out of date. There 
other of settling 
ences.—From an address 


Club of Unley, Australia, 


Rotarian 


British 
arrows. 


to 


days 
army, 
cannons, 
atomic 
bombs. 

continue licensed 
that 


he some 


must 
differ 
Rotary 


way 
to the 


House and 


is designed to re 


ion with International 


nited Nations 


bperat 
ie U 


10OS¢ 


ach 
students innot get 
4 the 


from 


country. A 
West 


a Southern 


rest of the 
the Middle 
from Pennsylvania, 


mer, may be brought in to describe 


he part they play in the American 
scene 
Members of 
ially helpful in 
feel at Not 
frequently invite them to famil 


personally escort them on tours through 


Clubs are 


the 


espe 


Rotary 
making 


students 


home. only do Rotarians 


affairs, 
and factories, but 
give the 

chance to speak in public. It 
of the plan for the graduate students on 
Foundation Fellowships to give 
them a chance to tell 
to Rotary 

they 


their offices, stores, 


they frequently visitors a 


Is a part 


Rotary 
about their own 
towns 
attend. At urst 


but they 


countries Clubs a4..d 
the 


this comes hard for some, 


near schools 


soon 


THe RorarRiaAN 





Leo E. Golden, Rotary Fellowships Com- 
mittee Chairman, chats with Fellows 
Vagn Korsbaek, of Holstebro, Denmark, 
and Tuiskon Dick, of Porto Alegre, Bra- 
zil, who are studying in U. S. colleges. 
sh the feeling that they are 
rnational understanding and 
vo-way flow 

ilts of such programs are 
pparent. Ghassan Tueni, of 
Lebanon, who studied journal- 
Harvard under a State Depart- | 
now edits Lebanon's An 
Arabic newspaper. In sharp 

to the violently partisan estab- 
vers in Lebanon, An Nahar is 
ind open-minded trongly | 
Marshall Plar \ former 
rainee is now nt to the 


Service 


he Soil Conservat 

Conservation bureaus in 
ntina, and Brazil are manned 
Americans who studied in the 


all the benefits one-sided 


yung minds tackling the knotty 
and social problems common to 
es are bound to find remedies 
tions from which Americans too 
fit. Suad Niazi, a 30-year-old 
idying at the University of 
ta on a State Department grant, 
announced a test which has 
90 percent accurate in diagnos- 
varieties of cancer. He hopes to 
ther war against cancer before 
ar fellowship ends Surely 
le return on the State Depart- 


investment in this _ brilliant 


ry point of view the student- 
program is one of the bright 
hope in the world today. The 
sitors have found that real 
lism is not a matter of words 
rans but a humane way of life 
more than 150 ‘ars of 
1 of man As one 
’olish girl said wistfully, “I won- 
Americans appreciate your 
as much as we do 

* > * 
als and organizations inter- 
helping foreign students may 
dditional information by writing 
Office of Educational Exchange, 
Jepartment, Washington, D. C., or 
Institute of International Educa- 
West 45th Street, New York 19, 


Yor 
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Rare as a perfect 
diamond...the 
best gift of all! 


In a busy life, a man receives many gifts. Of them all, Centennial Kaywoodie is the gift 
that brings the warmest light to his eyes, the gift that is cherished long after others are 
forgotten. The briar, being topmost selection of some five million pieces of imported briar 
and finished “‘natural”’ is of a beauty that is recognized everywhere. Kaywoodie Company, 
New York and London, pipe-makers since 1851. 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
Kaywoodie Pipes, Cigar Holders and Cigarette Holders range from $3.50 

to $25. They ar llent gifts for organizations and groups—send for 


e excellent gi 
Kaywoodie Pipe Book illustrating them in colors. 





\ 





5 gclock 


Yes... you can get mailings out promptly 
. and without overtime . . . when you 
own a Davidson Office Folding Machine. 

One girl with a Davidson can fold 

7,500 to.20,000 pieces per 

hour ... monthly statements, ; 
bulletins, price change notices, form 
letters. Any girl can operate a Davidson 
It’s motor driven . . . with automatic feed... 
and it costs less than you might think. 

Even tho you use it only one day a month 

it will quickly pay for itself for it will 

do the work of 10 to 20 girls. Want more 


details? See your local Davidson Sales ad vidson 


and Service Agency or write us. 
DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION y FOLOING 
1024-60 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Illinois MACHINES 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
53 
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SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


for COMFORTABLE and SAFE seating for 
CHURCHES—SCHOOLS— INSTITUTIONS 
100% COMPACT 
Fold down to 1%” thin 
EASY TO SET UP—EASY TO FOLD 
Clarin chairs with ience—the result of 
2 . s of folding chair ex 


write CLARIN MFG. CO. 
4640 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 44, iLL 
Write tor folder ~~ Dept. P-12 











—| There are more: oe steel folding chairs |— 
in institutional ‘service than any other make 





For real comfort 
MOTEL MOTEL 


‘Lennox “Moufair 


T. LOUIS 1, MO. 


@ Radio in every room 
@ Noiseproofed throughout 





@ Finest foods 
@ Garage facilities 
Rates from 





Teletype: 
SL-139 


THE PARTY GUILD, Dept. 12 
1413 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 26, Ili. 
Rotary Club Record Systems 
for SECRETARY + TREASURER 
PRESIDENT » COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
Send for descriptive literature 


Maxwell Company 
107 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


At Onekama, Mich., where Rotary’s Founder, Paul Harris, spent many Summers with 
his wife, Jean, Rotarians of Manistee, Mich., plant and dedicate a tree in his memory. 


Rotary Reporter 
[Continued from page 46] 


the local Rotary Club sponsors, was reé 
cently held, with a costume 
floats, an all-girl band, and a dance fea 
turing the 
dentally, was 
Garden 
of local Rotarians to honor the memo 
of World Wat dead. Net 


from the ever g" ntertainment to 


parade 


occasion The dance incl 
held in the city’s Memoria 


Arena, built with the backing 
receipt 


talled $6,000 anc will enable the SauLt 
Ste. Marte Club to carry on its work 
for crippled children undiminished 

Although they look 
ike Indians (see 


cut) sitting by a 


Smoke Signals 
from Freeport 


] 


camp fire, they're really Boy Scouts who 
performed an Indian ritual when Ro 
tarians ot Freeport, ILL., recently vi 
ited the Scout 


Down FREEPORT Way 


Blackhawk camp 
they've also been 
busy furthering international undet 
standing by presenting a framed resolu 
tion of greetings to the father and 
mother of the first child born in Fre: 
Along with the 


resolution went a $25 savings bond for 


port of Chinese parents 


Bearing the national colors of India, 
this flag with the Rotary emblem is 
being presented to the Calcutta, In- 
dia, Club by Bernard Matthews, Presi- 


dent, at a recent installation dinner. 


Heap big Injuns? Could be. They are 
entertaining Rotarians of Freeport, Ill. 
See item for story of the powwow. 


the baby 


sent to the 


\ copy of the resolution was 
Rotary Club of 
CHINA, the native home of the parents 


CANTON, 


Distance Is No From PLEASANT Gap 
Barrier in Rotary PA. 

Pa., is 420 miles 
Driving at 60 miles an hour, it’s at least 
a seven-hour trip 


to PHILADELPHIA, 


But to six members 
of the PLEASANT Gap Rotary 
distance 


Club the 
meant nothing when they d 
cided to visit a fellow member in a 
PHILADELPHIA hospital who had unde 
gone a serious operation. They made 
the trip, visited their ill member, and 
then did one more thing demonstrative 
Before return 
ing home they called at the PHILADEI 
PHIA blood bank and each became a 


of their thoughtfulness 


donor 


Committee Action? To develop and sus 
Eldorado Gets It ‘#in interest in the 

program of Rotary 
among Club members in ELpborApo, IL! 
the President follows a four-point Com 
mittee plan that really does the job 
Point No. 1: One program a month is 
given to each Committee Chairman 
Point No. 2 \t each meeting, reports 
of Committee activities and plans are 
given, thus keeping the entire member- 
ship aware of what is being done. Point 
No. 3: In the interest of creating a 
closer personal relationship among Com 
mittee members, meetings in members 
homes are held at least quarterly. Point 


No. 4: 


Regular written reports are sul 
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In Port Jefferson, N. Y., a local hospi- | 
tal needed 15 new-born baby cubicles. 


An appeal was made to Rotarians. Re- 
sult: A Rotary minstrel show raised 
over $4,000. Here Myrtle DeYoung, 
superintendent, gets check from Ro- 
tarian Q. A. Lerch, top ticket seller. 


the Club President by each 

e Chairman. Result: Properly 
g Committee ind close co- 
ith the Pre 


Greetings to 12 \dded to the roster 
More Clubs! of Rotary  Interna- 
tiona ire 12 new 

including two which have 


ed. They are (with spon- 


yarentheses) Nambour (Gympie), 
Lake Arrowhead (San Ber- 
Calif.; Rock Springs (Raw- 
Oban, Scotland; Poulton-le- 
ngland; Birigui (Aracatuba), 
headle, England Gilgandra 
Australia; Florencio Varela 
Argentina recpan de Ga- 
capulco), Mexico; Braun- 
Germany (readmitted) ; 


Germany (readmitted) 


At a special dinner Lake Mahopac-Car- 
mel, N. Y., Rotarians entertain two 
youthful goodwill ambassadors from | 
Mexico and the United States. The | 
lad in front of the banner is from | 
Mexico; on his right, the U.S.A. boy. | 
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THE NEW 


A PRODUCT OF HOLCOMB RESEARCH 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN 
WATER TREATMENT CHEMISTRY 


@ A new water treatment chemical 
© Controlled alkalinity 
© Free rinsing without foam 
© Full cleaning action 
© High dirt-suspending power 


A well cleaned surface STAYS CLEAN LONGER. 
Write for complete information. 


nsrirurrowas CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
1896... 1949 


i. HOLCOM B M FG. 
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Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. Here's an IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT suggestion for 


Rotarians. 


Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


Equipped with a new style holder, it 
affords quick and easy insertion and 
withdrawal of magazines. 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shelf. 


The price is $3.00 delivered in the 
United States, $3.50 in other coun- 
tries. Order now by name — THE 
ROTARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


‘ 














Deluxe 
Whole Bushet 


EA 


#6 ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, 
TANGERINES. | 5 


bushe 


": $575 


$3.90 


ss HALF BUSHEL. Asa 
=18 DELUXE =. Fir 
srapefr tan 4 
ae Prcaepeaseey $16.50 
$9.50 
$8.90 
aes FOR FREE eotor FOLDER 
N FE wd lt Si 

GUARANTEED EXPRESS PREPAID We 

1d Canada 
GUIGNARD MAXCY's GROVES 


Ronded 


YOU’VE NEVER TASTED 
CHEESE LIKE THIS! 


RICH, AGED 
NORTH COUNTRY 
CHEDDAR 
The original 5 Ib. individ- 
vol cheese. Fully ripened 
richly flavored—but 
mild. Sharpen to your 
own taste by ageing. 
Just right for family 4 
or party—forthathard- Add 50c West Miss 
to-get gift. 75¢ West of Denver 
Write for handy order blank or send check or money order to 


Sz QWTENCE CREAMERY CO. 
37 Maple St. © Potsdam, N.Y. @ Est. 1862 


‘DELUXE HALF BOX sa 


$e FURS BOX Sa as S18. I 














$400 postpaid 





erect HE? 


It may be due to the way you sit. A 


Do/More ch 


ir corre ctly fitted 
and used as ¢ < 


1 heips 
relieve such 

More a few days 
n how comfort- 


t correctly. 


Try 
and le 
Write for detaile and Free 
booklet “Physical Fitness.” 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
bEFT. 1226, ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE Seating Sowice 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


most appropriate favors. Deco 
enjoyable favors adding tife to 


Special, new, 
rative, colorful, 
your celebration. 

Ask for Catalog and prices. 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 


163 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 5 
WAbash 2-2070 


“, MINSTREL SHOWS 
} Yor Ciganisaions 


PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


STAGE 
Pequqions T RocK FALLS * ILL 


Ah A St SA 


— — Put 


spee 
ct. « 


om Meer Ad ‘. H Har _ 
JOKES _ 


PROGRAMS 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Sth St Cleveland 13, Ohio 


1468 W. 
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How to Live a Hundred Years Happily 


[Continued from page 20] 


much of the time, 
If you watch peo- 
that 
They assume 
breathe fast, 
they wake 
they have a 
think 
did during the 
the 
during 


of us hyperventilate 
particularly at night. 
ple asleep, you will find as a rule 
they 
awkward 
and if, at 
they will 
cramp. 

the 


day, 


are very restless 
they 
that, 


that 


positions, 
a time like 
find 


sleep 


up, 

often 
During 
things that we 


we about 


same 


and if someone down street 


said something nasty to us the 


shooting at us in 


the 


may be oul 


We re 


as though he really 


day, he 


sleep act emotionally same 


shooting at us 


the 


were 
and it body 


ust 


produces changes in 


as terrific which is one of the rea 


wake up so tired in the morn 


Tiredness ature of this 


disease In ople get so 


tired that they an't walk across the 


room anymore j ail 1 i nervous 


breakdown. One planation is that in 


of these states there is a measure 


many 


of grief; the relaxation of muscles is so 


terrific in grief that it gives a very tired 


feeling. 
An extreme example is a man we cat 
We 


ried into the hospital one morning 


carried him in because he couldn 
stand He 
going 180 times a minute; he w 
iting; he 
he couldn't control his 
stayed in that st 


months! Yet uJ ntil 8 


was faint; his heart was 


as vor 


— 
control his bowels; 


urine And he 


three 


couldn't 
tor about 
o'clock that 
morning he wa 

He 


to wor 


Was 


man 


able k every never, sick. At 


8 o'clock he had walked into his wife’s 
and found that wife had 
killed their only girl and committed sui- 
He had a terrific emotional upset, 
that his muscles relaxed 


bedroom his 
cide. 
a grief so acute 
completely 

Dr. Hans Selvye, 
at Toronto University, 


professor of medicine 
has 
illustration of 


given us a 


new and very startling 
the organic effects of psychosomatic dis- 
rats and kept 
look for 
a dog looked through a glass 
them Al 


have to 


some 
them 


orders Selye took 


them worried, having 
food while 
their 


though these 


into cage to frighten 


rats did not move 


they bec very 
the 


into a 


ame 
blood 

normal rat, 
When 


who 


very much, 
When he 
put it 


areund 


tired took from a 


tired rat and 


that was immediately tired. 
the blood 


a nervous breakdown 


rat 


he took from a person 


was in and put it 


into a normal rat, that rat became tired 
Now 
psychosomatic disease 


We have 
tance, Wf it 


that is an organic effect from inner 


other such organic 


For ins happens to 


blood vessels on your heart that squeeze 


down every time you get excited, it’s a 


serious thing. You then have a dis 


ease called angina pectoris that can put 


hunting grounds al 
Hunter, 


vou into the happy 


most any moment. John one 


of the greatest physiologists in England, 
had and he always 
scoundrel that 


And th 
up in a medical 


kind of heart, 


first 


that 
“The 
will 


gets me 


at’s exactly 


said, 
kill me.” 
He 
time to 


ingry 


what happened got 


meeting one refute something 


that he didn’t like, and in a fit of ange1 





Cuartes DICKENS wrote in one of his 
works, "In this life we want nothing but 
facts, sir; nothing but facts." And facts 
are what you'll need for these questions 
based on articles in this issue of The Ro- 
tarian. \f you score 80 or better, you'll 
satisfy Dickens’ demand. Answers are on 
page 59. 
1. Two of these are objectives of the 
Rotary Foundation. Which one is not? 
The promotion of Rotary Fellowships 
Disaster relief for Rotarians. 
The building of better playgrounds. 
2. The largest remaining U. S. Indian 
tribe is the: 
Sioux. 


Navajo. lroquois. 


3. Happiness, André Maurois says, is a 
matter of: 
Money. Chance. 
4. The term "leverage," as used ‘by Ro 
tarian Carroll A. Gardner, means: 
The ability to balance objects. 
Precision balancing in acrobatics. 
A balanced program in living. 


Will power. 


5. The basic feature of capitalism in 
America, Andre Visson believes, is: 





The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Production “know-how.” 
Abundance of natural riches. 
Fair competition. 

6. Europe's children are looking to this 

orgenization for health: 
UNESCO. UNICEF. ILO 

7. An income-tax deduction is not al- 
lowable for one of these charities. Which 
one? 

Gifts to charitable institutions. 
Gifts made directiy to individuals. 
Gifts of food to charities. 

8. To Rotarian John Gilchrist the tick- 
ing of one of these is music to his ears: 
Metronome. Taxi meter. Clock. 

9. The conquering of aftosa—the foot- 
and-mouth disease—is a tribute to codp- 
eration between the: 

United States and Canada. 
United States and The Philippines. 
United States and Mexico. 

10. Two of these you should not do in 
arranging your Christmas decorations. 
Which is the exception? 

Use tallow candles on a free. 
Overload your electrical circuit. 
Use a fresh tree standing in water. 
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uch a contraction of the blood 
his heart that he fell dead. 
other organic effects of the 


| Give your family... 


natic fliness that I could @ PUSH-BUTTON RADIO-CONTROLLED GARAGE DOORS... 
u get the idea It's easy to 
developing it, and it’s easy 

ver it if you've got it All you 
do is make use of this key 
I'm going to make my attitude 
thinking as cheerful and as 


possible Say it over and 


vurself 


rse you can’t be cheerful and 
ill the time, but you can be 
he time And it easy to use 


hought if you learn to do eight 


is: Quit looking for a knock 


sman mote Don’t be an- 


..»- A CHRISTMAS IDEA THAT’S DIFFERENT...AND PRACTICAL! 


Q 
WS Give your family something that means convenience... protection 
LOOK FOR THIS from the weather ... relief from an annoying daily chore. Give them Barcol 
MARK OF QUALITY RADIO CONTROL that will open and close your garage doors at the touch of 
a button! WP No need to stop the car — doors can be opened as you 
approach the garage, or closed behind you as you drive away. At night, lights 
in the garage and along the driveway can be turned on as the doors open. 
Think of the savings in time and trouble this can mean to you, to your 
wife, to your children who drive — every day in the year. We Today's 
improved equipmeni is backed by over 10 years of manufacturing experience 
and successful installations all over the country. It is adaptable to practically 
all sizes and types of doors, and to use in existing as well as new gatages. 
Our nation-wide sales and service organization insures satisfaction. Y® For 
a memorable Christmas for your family — write today for further information! 
“The only way she could keep from get- 
ting a headache was not to go to town.” 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, 130 MILL ST., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


vour feelings all the time, look- 
trouble | 

cond is: Learn to like to work Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, et cetera 

vorld, to g an\ lace vou'’ve Reguirep BY THE Act oF ConGress or AvGust Rhode id, President; P. C. Lovejoy 
rk. And vou can learn to like | 24 1912) 48 Amenvep By THE Acts or Marcu 3, Illinois, Secretary; Richard E. Vernor 


ae he Illinois, Treasurer; no capital stock and 
at it become S invigorat- hold 
volders 
lancing : 
3 That the known bondholders, mortgage 
d thing i irn to have a other security holders owning or holding 
patient who 4 or more of total amount bonds, mortg 
ated her friends and her chil- : ” : “ i eeay other securities are None 
vy didn't want to come to see oie | ie brtser 4. That the two paragraphs next above 
they didn't invite her to see | to law. deposes and savs that ea the names of the owners, Stockholders, and se 


P holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 


alked about 
bl I i holders and security holders as they appear upor 
miserabte sn \ S urge 
. ; ss ‘cl the books of the company but also, in cases where 
1 hobby ind she got one— the stockbald so ielaiiie’ iniad cenieana 
lecting. She even went sofar “8 Ph! — — eo teeaien di denne an ‘eran 
right into the office of the ‘“ x c j a an. : - other fiduciary lation, the name 
Wiscor He cut off : ; : => , i or poration for whom such trustee 
Iso that the said tw saragrap 
and one it the said two paragrapl 
es statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge ar 
ee the circumstances and condit 
Iders and security holders 
thing i Lea to like 


had a mar n the hospital ea : r 1 sto« id irities in a capac 


books of the company as tru 


e because | id to work ; , ' ide owner; and th 
} 1 otk eT 
vith anothei F whom he ve that any other 

rporation has any interes 

He was assistant superin- the said stock, bor r oth 
said stoc vonds, ¢ ser 

l t] , F . 
1 plant that hired 5,000 peo- as so stated by him 
estioning the patient, I found 


average number of copies 
liked \ He didn't y o - , . ct ue of this publication sold or distributed thr 


ler or any of | ae . = the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers durit 

ys came to the se ; agen . = — the twelve month eding the date 

dared to ask sail ee or f » os a ; : { is: (This informatio required from dail 

liked her! But you have wned by a corpor lications only mi 
people You've got to live with f the individual owr epee - set 
the time, learn to like them. , , ee ey — 
e fifth thing Learn to be cern, its name and addr is well th i Sworn to and subscribed before me this th 
. individual member, must b ver tar yf September, 1949 
[ recall a young lady who was | jational, an lin rporation, not organized fo (Signed) R 
mnapees because she had be- (My commission expires April 26, 
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YOUR OWN 
MEMO 
PAD 


ROTARIANS | 


Memo to 
Miss Worth: 


Just the holder I've been looking for—both 
practical and handsome—no nuts, bolts, or 
screws—but a clamp which really holds. Order 
two for me at once—one with the 1950 Daily 
Calendar pad for the office and home engage- 
ments and the other with plain memo pad for 
phone calls ond notes. Our Rotary Secretary 
should know cbout these for gifts and prizes, 
too. Also, get prices with our company crest on 
holder for Christmas gifts to our best customers. 
Deily Colendor Pad—$1.00 additionol, & 
Personalize< 1 ; ste tie stead of 


reais MILLER 
-.¢ COMPANY 


L809 WALNUT STREET SINCINNATI 2,_ 2, OHIO 


—F DATES 


unripened to delicious plumpness, 
luscious California dates ore ready 

for you. A perfect gift——with our card or 
yours enclosed—and for you a flavor 
reat to remember. Postage prepaid. 

ROTARIAN SPECIAL 
2 Ya-lb. Drum (Pictured above)... $1.95 
NASH’S DESERT RANCH 


P. 0. ©. Box 832 Palm Springs, California 





PECANS &. PEANUTS 





unds $1.00 


SAM WILLIAMS 


Monroeville Alabama 





A HARTCRAFT 


hd 





CREATION 


Lucite Desk Emblem 


ng tra sparent luc ite with Rotary 
bh nd g¢ .. can be used 

is aperwe t. Excellent 
gift _fo elle ember s 
ils de, 2” deep hig} Postpaid 
ae ee eee ee 
HARTCRAFT COMPANY 
208 Walton Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send ‘ : t $2.00 eact 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


T encle 














come violently dissatisfied with her life. 
Army during the 


her- 


She married an officer 
war, and after the war 
self living in a trailer, raising three 
children. She didn’t like to live in a 
trailer and didn’t like to raise children 
in a trailer, and she wasn't any 
more that liked to live 
husband in a trailer. I just advised her 
to send to the library and get the four 
Pollyanna books. When she had finished 
ther 


she found 


sure 


she with her 


reading them, she volunteered her 
apy herself. “I 
me to do,” she said. 
like to live in a trailer. 
all.” 

the sirth thing is: 


know what you want 
“You want me to 
And I guess I 
do after 

Next, 


cept adversity. 


Learn to ac- 
In this life you're going 
I had a patient 
who hadn't worked for a Three 
months before he got sick his wife died 
A month later his killed, and 
that moment on he sat around 
thinking, “How unfortunate 
did this have to 


to have some adversity. 
year. 
son was 
from 
I am—why 


happen to me?” He 


carried on in that vein until he became 
sick. He hadn't learned to accept 
adversity. A lot of people start out a 
psychosomatic illness after an adversity. 

The 


very 


seventh thing is: Learn to say 
the cheerful, humorous thing. Be like 
George Briggs. Get in the habit of say- 
ing the pleasant thing, and get out of 
the habit of saying anything mean. 

Finally, the eighth thing is: Learn to 
meet with 
\bout thing to do is to have 


problem and to mull it 


your problems decision. 
the worst 
over and over 


in your mind. If you've got a problem, 


decide what you’re going to do and then 
gota 


your- 


quit thinking about it. If you've 
problem that you can’t solve, tell 
self, and then you've 
got to quit thinking about it. 


“That's insoluble, 


Those are the eight have 
Then the 


make my attitude 


things 
key—I'm 
and my thinking as 


you 
to learn going to 
cheerful and as pleasant as possible— 
And that’s the way to 
100! 


will work easily. 
happy—while you live to be 


Atlantic Union: Shall It Be Created Now ? 


Yes! 


[Continued fron 


Says Owen J. Roberts 
page 15] 


protection of Atlantic 
Union will provide practical incentive 
for democratic throughout the 
world. It will be the first step toward 
government of all the 
To those Atlantic 
Union proposal as a desirable objective, 
fear that 
immediate accomplis 
this: The idea of the 
in 1786, 
In that year, 


liberty by law. 
practice 


world 


who accept the 


but who it is impossible of 
hment, [ would say 
American union 


was, scoffed at by many cynics. 


trade threatened 
York, 
and territorial disputes led 
New York, New 


rmont 


disputes 


war among New Connecticut, and 
New 
to bloodshed 
and V« 


The distinguis 


Jersey, 
among 
Hampshire, 
hed dean of Gloucester, 


Josiah Tucker, wrote =ngli “Rie | 


to the future... of America... under 


one head ... it is one most 


visionary notions that ever con 


ceived even by writers of romance. The 


. Clashing interest of the Americans 
and 


have 


differences of 
indicate that 


their government 


manners, they will 


no center of union and no common in 


st. They never can be united under 


any species of government whatsoever 


Today 


still exist 


many differences in viewpoint 


among the American States, 
differences among the 
But 


democracies, as 


just as there are 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
American 
} 


democraci among the 
among the 
States, there is a common 
dignity of the 


this 


eritage of respect for the 


individual and effort to translate 

into law. 
Already the Atlantic 

achieved some degree 


through the Marshall 


respect 
democracies have 
of economic union 


Plan. They are 


union 
next 


degree of military 
Atlantic Pact. The 
logical step is an Atlantic Union of the 
Free, will expand the existing 
coéperation under the Marshall Plan 
Atlantic Pact into a basis for 
building a common political structure. 
The Atlantic 
lieves the 


achieving a 
through the 


which 
and the 
Committee be- 


Union 


time is now to discuss this 


proposition. The Resolution now in Con- 


gress authorizes President Truman to 
call for this purpose a convention of the 
democracies that sponsored the Atlantic 
Pact. The 


exploratory. 


convention would be purely 
would make 


citizens of 


Delegates 
recommendations on which 
participating nations would vote. 

If time weren't running out, 
back wait for 
developments to happen by themselves. 
would 


I suppose 


we might sit and these 
I am convinced that happen they 

eventually. But time is pressing, and 
inaction and postponement on the part 
of the have already 


democracies pro- 


duced two world wars in 25 years. Loss 
of American atomic 
cascade of world 
are but two situations which highlight 
Atlantic 


Of course, W 


monopoly and the 
downward currencies 
need for Union now 
do not expect a miracle 
into 
morn- 


which will transform nationalisms 


shining world State tomorrow 
ing. As a prominent industrialist is re- 
faced with 
during the 


have said when 


production 


puted to 
gigantic tasks 
war, “That which is impossible will take 
a little that difficult 
accomplished now.” 


longer; which is 
can be 

If not now, there may be no tomorrow 
to which we can postpone. 
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Atlantic Union: Shall It Be Created Now? 


Savs Frederick Osborn 


nued from page 15] 


concentration of industrial power When on a proper balance of popula- 
in one federation with a common de-_ tion to resources, they have built up a 
fense system and a common need of an _ standard of living which will enable the 


ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 


enlarged trading area to maintain a high mass of the population to participate in 


tundard of living would be a final argu- education and government 7 “ | \ 
nt to arouse the hostility of the rest When at least one-half of the world’s 
world. There would be great peoples have demonstrated a consistent , 
that the world would divide into capacity for self-government. No finer choice for enter- 
“a taining or special gifts. 
Prime Idaho turkeys pre- 
: pared by Robinson's fa- 
anny, on the one hand, and the rights sources—which has been discussed and mous 9-day recipe. A gen- 
man, on the other It would be a studied only in very recent years, can’t uine delicacy for guests, 
friends, associates. 
Arrives Prepaid, Special Delivery 
—ready to serve! Money back guar- 
antee, of course. 


amps. It would not be an ideolog- The first objective—a reasonable bal- 
division as it is today: dictatorial ance of population to productive re- 


on based on an economic struggle, be arrived at quickly, but it is not im- 
United States would have got possible. 
eeply involved Personally, I am very doubtful of 
saving grace of the present world pushing the second objective too hard 
ion is that the United States has (President Truman's bold new plan) 
nportant economic interests of its until there is more evidence of declining 
o serve outside its own borders birth rates in the overpopulated parts 
the first time in world history the of the world. At least such a reduction 
preponderant military power is in the in births must proceed concurrently 
of a country which has no other’ with the development of resources. 
t than to maintain the peace. To 
xtent that other nations realize Tuese are all objectives which are | 
they coéperate with the United possible of attainment If we can keep R oO B t N Ss oO N’S 
to the same end and through the alive the political and scientific freedom 
| Nations. What we of the U.S.A. of Europe and North America and main- BOX 1196B * BOISE, IDAHO 
g at present—the Marshall Plan, tain their high economic levels as a 





litary-asd program—is along these stimulus and guide to progress in other 
We can afford to take part ina countries, these changes might be 





of regional groups and of brought about in, say, about 200 years, 

l pacts by which the members of _ possibly less 
ed Nations codperate to main- World government or even Atlantic 
peace. But if we were members Union, if it were set up before these 
Atlantic Unior we would be other things have been done, might 
1 by other interests rapidly become world dictatorship. In 
For all these reasons we say that it is the world as it is today there is no 
for Atlantic Union. So power- possible way by which the people at the 
gation of power would in top could be kept representative of the 
pinion endanger the peace of the people of the world. It is wishful think- 
as it is constituted today. The ing to believe that the three-quarters of 
zence of so strong a federation the world’s peoples who are least fed 
be a move toward peace only if and least educated, who have no con 
d in the framework of a larger ception of democracy or self-govern 
leration, which would be able ment, could elect disinterested men to 

the rivalries of its constituent high office. 

It seems to me wholly unrealistic to 
ich a world federation seems to believe that the other quarter of the 
ng way off. I think there will be world’s people who are well fed and 


nee for world government: educated and have some idea of self- 
For Christmas 
| : , To your Christmas list let me send my 
luce their population to a number —could dominate any form of world goiden- clear 100% Pure Vermont Maple 
» be t > . . ‘er > » , -_ . i ip, direct from my orchard. My colorful 
isonable balance with the produc- government for long, whatever the orig- ot Ra aphed cans are VACUUM PACKED 
ources available to them. inal basis of representation, except by for top flavor. A welcomed different Christ- 
7 2 mas gift! Send check, M.O. and list today 
force. And if they did not dominate it, Prompt delivery. 


they would be destroyed. The democ- 


en nations have learned to restrict government—almost all European stoek 





. i 
racies would not submit to the domina- 2 Gallon 





Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 56 tion of dictators, but their arms would 

The buildi f \ . One Galion 
e building of better playgrounds be gone by the time they realized they 

Mate 4). 2. Navajo (page 7). nist reaiat S. ALLEN SOULE, Box 3 

Will power {page 8). 4. A x ’ anes Fairfield, Vermont 

program in living (page 13). 5. Fair We can’t have “just a little” world Enclosed is $ Please send 

competition (page !!). 6. UNICEF government. Once you establish a police Qts. -+ «++ Yo Gallons 

(page 21). 7. Gifts made directly to force under the United Nations and re 

individuals (page 25). 8. Clock (page 

61) 9. United States and Mexico 

(page 26). 10. Fresh tree standing in 

water (page 30). the balance of power, you have set up a 


prize for ambitious men or evil men— 





NAMO@ «ce reeeserseeeess 
duce national forces to the point where 
the United Nations police force holds 


Addrese ..sceeeeeerces 
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What about that 
Christmas List? 


Gol jettering of black plastic) 
a 9 


This attractive desk plaque 
makes an ideal gift for associ- 
ates and clients. 


It’s new! It’s practical! It ap- 
plies to every classification of 
human enterprise. 


The beneficial effects of the 
day-by-day continued use of 
the FOUR-WAY TEST in the 
business of its originator are 
told in a brief folder accom- 
panying each plaque. 


This “test” gives every Ro- 
tarian a tool he can understand 
for promoting Rotary’s Second 
Object “High ethical stand- 
ards in business and profes- 


sions ; —”’ 
Size: Approximately 3” x 4”. 


Price: 
1 to 9 plaques. 
10 to 49 plaques 
50 to 99 plaques. 


40¢ each 
.33e each 
30e¢ each 
100 or more plaques.27e each 


Orders: Will be filled in the or- 
der in which they are received. 


A de luxe printing—10” x 15” 
—of the text of the Four-Way 
Test suitable for framing is 
available at 10c eac! 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILL., U. S. A. 








the prize the men in the Kremlin are 


striving for today 

World government at this time Would 
be an attempt to settle the world’s prob 
force and coercion 


lems by The prob 


lems are too great to be settled by 


coercion. They can only be settled by 


time and suffering—and codperation 
Coercive settlements are not likely to be 
permanent settlements 

Under these conditions, is it best for 
Atlantic 


us to push for an Union or for 


world government now ahead of its 


time? Let's look at that one 

Most of us are agreed on the ir 
portance of the three objectives I have 
named as prerequisite to world govern 
ment, and perhaps some others too, But 
we are not going to get many people to 


them just because they are 


work on 
necessary to world government People 
will work on these objectives for othe: 


Talking 
about world government now won't ad 


and more immediate reasons 
vance them much. In fact, it may not 
advance the cause of world government 
It may set it back. To the Russians and 
the people of Asia, world government 
(and indeed Atlantic Union) sounds like 
some kind of Americanimperialism, and 
is exploited as such 

To the American people it is confus 
ing. It confuses them about the United 
Nations: the kind of job it was set up to 
do and the kind of success it is having 
American for 


It confuses them about 


eign policy: what it is, what are its real 


failures, and what are its very real suc 


cesses. But if the people of the United 


States don’t understand its foreign 


policy and back it up, the nation will 
have a war On its hands pretty certainly 
However if the people do have the 
character understanding to keep 
the country strong and working as at 
present in cooperation with other peace 
loving countries, through the United 
Nations, I believe 


we won't 


with all my heart that 
nave inother war for 100 


years 


World government wouldn't assure us 
of peace now; 
The thing that will assure us of 
peace and prevent a war in the foresee- 


probably quite the re- 


verse 


able future is for the American people 
to understand the real issues and be 
willing to make the sacrifices which will 
be necessary to maintain the peace 
That’s a hard thing to get them to do 
They are already listening to many con- 
fusing voices. The debate of the irrecon 
cilables in the Senate was strangely and 
terribly like the debate on the League 
of Nations 30 years ago. How will our 
lines in the U. S. hold when Europe is 
dumping cheap goods on our markets, 
when we have a depression, when Eng 
land or France does something we really 
don't like, or when the Kremlin pre 
tends friendship when it doesn’t mean 
it? That’s the time the people of my 
country will need sound advice 

For a generation to come the United 
States will need leadership as never be 
fore—not just the leadership of abl 
men in Washington, but local leadership 
throughout the country which will get 
right down to the people and keep them 
terrible 


aware of the responsibility 


which the United States bears as the 
major guardian of peace and freedom in 
the world today. All over the United 
States there are men of idealism who 
are fitted for this type of leadership. At 
the present time some of these men 
seem to be following the distant vision 
of world government, quite to the ex- 
clusion of present realities. Their help 
is terribly needed now on present prob 
lems, if we are to maintain the peace 
This seems to me the chief danger of 
the world-government and Atlantic 
Union movement today: it is divérting 
too many idealistic and highly motivatec 
men away from our immediate and 
heavy duties, in the vain pursuit of an 
ideal which is for the distant future, and 
which, if it were realized today, would 
be dangerous to all the achievements of 


Western civilization. 


HANDS 


I marvel at these human hands of ours, 


Shaping the future with their fingers ten, 


Building so much that crumbles at a touch, 


Then turning to the task to build again— 


Forging the angry instruments of death, 


Grasping with greed the tarnished gold of lust, 


Seeking the changeless in the changing years, 


Searching for beauty in the lowly dust; 


But most I marvel at the steadfast hands, 


Unmoved by fear or hate or stayed by sorrow, 


Shaping with faith in God and love for men 


Man’s great tomorrow! 


—Arthur Wallace Peach 
Rotarian, Northfield, Vt. 
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HERE'S a little 


story about a 
time on his 
too, for that 
confused, let 
GOELDNER, of Osce- 
out. He'll tell 


hobby 
who has hands— 
ind many hands, 
Now if you are all 
MELVIN H 
straighten you 
hole story 
clock measuring time 
Osceola, Lowa, when 
Wednesday-noon 
Club. It 
GILCHRIST 


RE’S a new 
tarians of 
for 
the 
ROTARIAN 
yf kiln-dried walnut and shaped 


their 
Country 
JOHN 


gather 


gs at was 


wheel, the clock 


revelation to 
about his hob- 


Rotary 
it Also it 
few 


was an 

was 

s, for knew 
king and col 

g timepieces 

the Gu 


soon learn 


we 
rnome 
hobby, however, 

are greeted 
tick-tocking of 
re timepieces 


I cuckoo 
a Plato 


lich indicates 


Jump Gilchrist 
German- 
is pivoted on 
sent to ROTARIAN 
son in Ger- 
has a bluebird clock, a 
marine- 


clock, one 


turning and a 


pages 
ing clock which 
which was 
”y his soldier 
He also 
haped 


like a banjo, a 


a clock, a teardrop 
ke a propeller, and one with a 
ide from an aluminum pie plate. 
clock that looks like 
watch 
the 
are a 
clock 
GILCHRIST has 
with the United 
‘atent Office, he considers a copy 


s also a 


with eves mounted on 


tell the hour and 


the minutes. Other items 


poorwill clock and a chime 


igh ROTARIAN one 
ign registered 


of a cuckoo clock to ! one of 
nship. His 


work, for 


pieces of ¢ 


ion means considerable 


=. 


he is busy with his clocks during most 
of his spare time, either making parts 
or repairing clocks (from jewellers as 
far away as Seattle, Washington). His 
first big job in his home work shop, he 
recalls, was a mission-type timekeeper. 

Now a sales clerk and for a 
livestock-auction concern, ROTARIAN GIL- 
CHRIST once taught manual the 
local high school. He later operated a 
furniture and is still furniture- 
minded, as a beautiful walnut bed in his 
home will attest. He designed and built 
it himself. He also grows gladioli, which 
frequently beautify the tables at Rotary 
Club meetings. 


cashier 
arts at 


store, 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Stamps? Postcards? Buttons? Pen Pals? 
if you are a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’s family, drop a line to THe Hossy 
HORSE Groom and your name will be listed 
here. Please answer any correspondence the 
listing brings you 

Stamps: H. Lucas Hunt (collects used 
stamps; will exchange those of New Zealand 
for sets from British West Indies), P. O 
Box 400, Palmerston North, New Zealand 

Stamps: Clifford G. Martin (collects can- 
cellations and meters from counties of 48 
States of U.S.A.), Box 594, Vilsack Rd., Glen 
shaw, Pa., U.S.A 

Posteards: Monica 
year-old daughter of 
to exchange pictorial 
ers, etc.; interested in 
Blackheath, Australia 

Stamps; Astronomy; 
Walker (11-year-old son of 
lects stamps interested in 
horses), Rt. 1, Box 228, Fall 
U.S.A 


Byron (16- 
would like 
view fold 
Murri St., 


Margaret 
Rotarian 

postcards 
horses), 6 


Horses: John 
Rotarian—col 
astronomy 


Brook, Calif 


Amateur Radio: T. E. Bryant (would 
like to get in touch with Rotarians who are 
amateur radio operators), Eleele, Hawaii 

als: The following have indicated 

s” as their hobby interest 

Kaplon (13-year-old daughter of 
tarian—would — like to 
young people aged 13-15 
world; interested in postcards, dogs, read 
ing), 18 Fort Ave.. Keyser, W. Va... U.S.A 

Margaret Carper 13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals 
ponies and saddle horses Athens, W 
Us 


Ro- 
correspond with 
in all parts of the 


terested in 


i; = 


Ss 

Yezda S. Ginwalla (17-year-old son of Ro- 

tarian—would like pen friends of same age, 

dustralia, England, U.S.A in 

stamps star photos, 

sports), Khanpur Road, Ahmedabad, India 
THe HopeyHorse Groom 


movie 


A number of Rotarian Gilchrist’s clocks are of the wall-hanging type, including 
some with elaborate scrollwork. When he wants to know the time, he takes a consensus. 
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50 DAYS AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


on the Transatlantic Luxury Liner 


NIEUW AMSTERDAM 


From New York February 7 
Returning March 29, 1950 
15 PORTS 
14,500 MILES 


Visiting 


WAVANA 
CRISTOBAL 


Cruise to a land of amazing 
contrasts—of modern cities and 
primitive villages; of dense green 
jungle and snowcapped moun- 
tain peaks; of old world customs 
and new world diversions. 


Sail on the Nieuw Amsterdam 
—a particular favorite with Ro- 
tarians since her successful In- 
ternational Rotary Convention 
Cruise to Rio in 1948. Enjoy 
spaciousness for pleasure and 
leisure—a brilliant social calen- 
dar—a truly Continental cuisine 


$1490. up. Limited membership 


Also five shorter cruises to the 
West Indies and South America Uy 
—1LOVedays tol Sdays—$195.u>. NESTON 


Authorized Travel Agents everywhere 
have full cruise details. 


Aland -Sbneuta 
Lone “W's Good Te Be 


On A Well.Run Ship” 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. Branches in all principal cities 
Have you ever tasted 
Tree-ripened Florida 


ORANGES 
OR 


GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES IN SEASON 


There is as much difference between Tree- 
ripened fruit as there is between fresh vege- 
tables and canned vegetables. 

Tree-ripened fruit costs no more comparatively 
—and think of the difference in quality. 


Oranges—Full 90 Ib. Box......... .$8.00 
or 
Grapefruit—Full 55 Ib. Bushel. .... .$5.50 


or 
Mixed—Full 30 Ib. 2 Bushel...... .$3.60 


The above prices prepaid to your door. Slightly 
lower in the Southern States. Add 15% to cover ad- 
ditional express charges West of Mississippi, North- 
ern Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota (Missouri 
excepted) 


Booklet upon request. Send check or money order to 
W. ROSS WALTON 
Clermont Florida 
Our 9th Season Shipping Quality Fruit. 


FARM HOME Summer SAUSAGE 


us biend of 
seasoned 


selected choice meats 
smoked—over smoider 
A yeor 


taste 


leisurety 


FARM HOME FOODS, Dept. 8, Watertown, Wis. 
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to be eaten during the Christmas sea 
My Favorite Storv . she (a) France. (b) England. (c) 

: i Spain 

Two dolla ' be paid to Ro- 7. When did the custom of sending 
tarians or t vives submitting greetings on “Christmas cards” origi 
stories used unde this heading. te? (a) 1850. (b) 1872. (c) About 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE Rovrarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois Christmas Elimination 
The following story comes fron iliminate one letter from each word 
Oscar Share, a member of the Ro the left-hand column and place it in 
“ey tary Club of Cambridge, Ohio the center. Rearrange the remaining 
Do you recognize length of service? Sound psy letters fit the definitions. The elim- 


hology cal fo > -oenitic yn 
chology calls for the recognition of long and In a certain community the inated word will spell the name of 


faithful service of your employes. Length of 

service awards are tangible evidence of manage- ; te ae : 

ment’s interest in its employes and an important who could not be made to work son 

factor in good employer-employe relations. They decided to take him out to 1. Chime Plural of mouse 
Awards designed and manufactured by Mor- the cemetery and bury him, for 2. Herod Collection of cattle 

gan’s will be proudly preseneed and proudly worn they knew he would starve to 3. Carol A girl's name 

by the members of your organization. death if they didn’t feed him. On 4, Camel Nutmeg 


citizens tired of supporting a man something we see at the Christmas sea 


Let us give you the benefit of our broad back the way to the cemetery a farme! ». Stray What the Wise Men 
ground of experience in the design and manu asked them what they were doing saw in the East 
facture of service awards. Write today for infor He 
mation 


immediately offered to give These quizzes were submitted by Melba 
the poor man a bushel of corn. Buehr, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


We carry a complete line of trophies, cups, The answers to these quizzes will be 
plaques and medals for all activities. Trophies, 
plaques and cups are also available with beautiful > 
Rotary emblems. Write for catalog. Dept. R wagon, and in a hoarse whispe1 2 
inquired, “Is it shelled?” “No,” re Human Nature 


plied the farmer, “the corn isn’t A stubborn man I criticize 


CVorgar shelled.” Shaking his head in re- When he disputes with me, 


gret the loafer slowly laid back But never do I recognize 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST.. CHICAGO 1, ILL down in the wagon and sadly This trait when we agree! 


Hearing this, the loafer raised 


Ihe ae 
up, peered over the side of the found on the following page 


murmured, “Drive on, boys.” ~CATHERINE E. Berry 

















Here's Help for the 


Rotary Club Speaker Call Me Stuffy E 
= ‘inter comes with time and tide, “wite Told “Vales 


For the busy Rotarian who is ind wild are winds that blow 
called upon to plan club pro- Across the frozen countryside 
grams and speeches, what could To drift the sleet and snou 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


stride? 


be more convenient and useful Add do I dake id id by 
than a completely indexed Doe! 

> : re “ Were —_— 
Bound Volume of 1949 issues of ee ane Ta That'll Fix ’er! 
Tue Rorartan! Available early 
. or “4 e4 . ~ 2 1 ” 
in 1950 at $4.50 per volume in vone knows when Christmas 8rouch put down his tools. “Twelve 

\ » knows wh hristmas 


U.S.A.: $5.00 in other countries. rs o'clock,” he rasped. “I’m going home to 
but does evervone know. the 


Christmas Quiz The factory whistle blew. The chronic 


M li j ‘iT ‘ +} itt > dinner. If dinner ain't ready, I'm going 
» > <= 5 answers oO Nese n mas ‘ rhe : : F 
any career vue - HI ’ to raise Cain and if it is ready, I ain't 


RoraRiAN are now available. mo you going to eat a blasted bite.”—Rotary 


. . l What per tage of the people of 
Prices will be sent you on , ot ’ 9 : News, EASLEY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
. the world cei Christmas (a) oD 
request. 


percent. (b) 31 percent. (c) 66 percent. 


oe 
THE ROTARIAN 29. When was Christmas Day first Relief 
j celebrated on December 25? (a) Since “Gosh, I need ten bucks and I don’t 
36 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ii. about A.D. 400. (b) Since jhe birth of | know where to get it.” 
tl 


50 “I'm glad of that. I was afraid you 











Jesus. (c) Since about A.D. 1 : 
3 Who brought the custom of a thought vou could get it from me 
} Current Cogs, KiInGsporv, TENNESSEE 


sociating St. Nicholas with the (¢ 
mas season to America? (a) The Pil 

grims. (b) The Puritans. (c) The Dut Suspense 

settlers of New Amsterdam She held the diamond between trem 





LUSrVtLy #7 Disappoint ” 4. In li yunt are plum pud bling fingers and stared at the man be 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC ding. a le log, and carol sil ! ) her. What should she do? Should 
7 CHURCH ST. BSS Sos) svmbolic of Christmas cheer? (: cast it from her, or would it be bet 


PROGRAM a Netherlands Ingiand tzer ter to reconsider? What would he 
ATTENTION D gece. cetcaay land What might he do? His eyes were 
Twenty 1 . Lainment 5. What is th ame by whic san ing into hers with stony intensity 


lémm film, sound anc on history and de Claus is known in France? (a) Fatl he diamond seemed bu 
velopme f the American saddle bred horse. $10 Christmas. (b) Kriss Kringle ‘ She felt weak and incompetent 


fin 


for three days in your possession. Write Nicholas incapable of decision. Bright spots 


The American Saddle Horse Breeders Ass'n 6. From what country have Ameri danced before her eyes; she shuddered 
$29 South Fourth Streei, Louisville 3, Kentucky | cans adopted mince pie as a delicacy and drew a long breath. Yes, she must 
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Blindly she 
the diamond 
her—it was 


do it; there 
shut het 
on the 

done 


was no escape 
eyes and tossed 
table in front of 
heard her part- 
gathered 
MouNT 


and then... she 
gh of deep relief as he 
trick.—The Rota-G 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


am, 


Works 
Judge 


Both Ways 


Did you see that shot that 
ard it.” 
sufficient 
sit down.” 


left the 


“No, I only he 
That is not evi- 
You 


witness 


may 
stand and 
s back was turned to the judge, 
d out loud At once the judge 
1 him for contempt of court. 
laugh?” 
ard you.’ 
vidence, 
WHEELING, 


ess: “Did you see me 
ge No, but I he 
“Insufficient ¢ 
The Lubricator, 


RGINIA 


Stones 
that in Brazil 
and 
their 
ears an emerald, the 

wear 
known by 


ati 
members of 

professions wear 
vocation. The doc 
lawyer a ruby, 
Profes- 


said 
trades 
snow 
yineers sapphires 
their tourma- 
ngs and dentists wear a topaz 
merit and should be 


green 


lea has 
in this country 

milkstone; 
architects, 
blar- 
them- 


ryman could wear a 


taker, a tombstone; 
and 
Burglars could identify 


rstone; politicians, a 


stockbrokers, a 
soapstone, 
surgeons, a 


selves with a keystone; 
curbstone; laundrymen, a 
borrowers, a touchstone; 

bloodstone; policemen, a pavingstone; 
cobblers, a cobblestone; beauties, a 
peachstone; motorists, a milestone; lov- 
ers, a moonstone; and Club-publication 
editors, a grindstone.—Scandal Sheet, 
GRAHAM, TEXAS 


Sharp Business 
“How's business?” 
the scissors grinder. 
“Fine,” he said. “I neve 
so dull.”—Rotary Flashes, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


a passer-by asked 


saw things 
WILLIAMSON, 


It’s Better to Receive 
A bride-to-be was showing her friend 
a list of guests to be invited to the wed- 
ding. After her friend had read the 
names she looked puzzled. 
“What's the matter?” asked the 
to-be 


bride- 
“Isn't it rather strange,” 
friend, “you have only put 
names of married couples?” 

“Yes, that was Jack’s idea. Don’t you 
think it’s rather clever? He that 
if we invite only married people, the 
presents will be all profit.” —Fi- 
nancial Post 
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Before you get caught in the Christmas 
rush—and who finally doesn't?—why not 
write that limerick you've been telling 
yourself you are going to compose some- 
day? In fact, it's simpler than that: you 
don't write a complete limerick—just the 
first four lines of one. Then you send 
them to The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Wlinois, and if he thinks your contribu- 
tion must be selected as the limerick-con- 
test entry of the month, you'll receive $5. 
A happy idea before a happy Christmas. 
Send yours in now! 

* > . 

The winning limerick for this month— 
see below—is from Wm. S. Brown, Sec- 
retary of the Rotary Club of Santa Bar- 
bera, California. After you look it over, 
write out a last line to complete it and 
mail it to The Fixer; if he chooses it as 
one of the "ten best," you will soon re- 

a check for $2. Closing date: 
February 15. 


ceive 


MAJOR LEAGUER 
Joe Smith can't be beat St backs/appirg 
And big schemes he is constantly map- 
ping 
But Joe just abhors 
Doing minor Club chores 


BUMPER LUMP 
The bumps one receives in life often 
move one to words—of various strength. 
But The Fixer has found that when “an 
old man from Canute" got a bump (see 





Limerick Corner 


this corner of The Rotarian for August), 
a number of sympathetic readers were 
moved to writing verse. You'll recall 
the account of the accident: 
There was an old man from Canute 
Who loved to slide down the clothes 
chute, 
Till his head got a bump 
Which raised quite a lump 


Here are the ‘ten best" lines selected 


to complete the verse: 
And . nail tore the pants of his suit. 


(L. G. Coleman, member of the Rotary 
Club of Kemptville, Ontario, Canada.) 
His friends think his wife is a brute! 
(Mrs J. C. Nickerson, wife of a Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 
"Pop, a chute is no way to commute.” 
(J. Homer McLin, New Albany, Ir diana.) 
And flattened his ego, to boot. 
(Mrs. Thomas McKee, wife of a West 


Newton, Pennsylvania, Rotarian.) 


Now his language would shock a deaf mute. 
(Jas. D. Todd, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Sunderiand, England.) 

And cured him without a dispute. 

(Claude E. Dunham, Janesville, Wisconsin.) 

Now in heaven his halo won't suit! 

rs. M. Mackintosh, wife of a 

Hamilton, Scotland, Rotarian.) 

Poor old gramp's 
acute! 

(Aquina G. Shea, Glyndon, Minnesota.) 

That looked cute on a chump so astute. 

(Roland Ryder-Smith, Seattle, Washington.) 

So he gave up the chute for the flute. 

(J. M. Aiken, member of the Rotary 
Club of Orangeville, Ontario, Canada.) 


“chuting pains” were 











—REMINDO 


Three-Way Calendar 


© Meeting Day Remind: - tel 
Membership Plaque © Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, embossed 
bronzoid back. Size 8" x 13". Background 
finished in wood grain walnut. Emblem 
enameled in official colors. “MEETS TODAY" 
printed in heavy red type on every club 
meeting day throughout the year 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 
Single 
Lots of 2-25, each 
Lots of 26-50, each 
Lots over 50, eac 





Add 25c for postage and insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 














RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 E. Madison St. Chicago 6, Il. 





INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 








IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
A Solid Gold Rotary Emblem 
With or Without a Diamond 


WEFFERLING, BERRY & COMPANY 
8 ROSE ST. NEWARK, WN. 4. 
Makers of the Finest in Emblem Jewelry 
Sold Through Your Jeweler Member 
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THAT ONE TIME 
of the year “when we can turn 
away from the ‘machinery’ of a 
hurried, high-pressure, ‘cockeyed’ 
world and let the tenets 
of goodwill and cheer melt the 


basic 

flint stones from our hearts” is al- 
most 
Christmas, 0 
quote, is you 
D. D. Monroe's mellow, 


delightful Guest 


upon us again. We mean 
; f course and the 
remark, is from 
warming, 
Edi- 
torial. For many readers who too 


altogether 


soon will be caught up in that 
world again, and 
thank you so 


high-pressure 
for ourselves, we 
much, D T} nfinished 
Sympathy 

“NATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
Fence Repair Week follows 
Christmas—the dates 
26 through January. 1. You say 
Neither 
Rotarian 
Beloit, 
proclaim t ar 


December 


ve heard of i 
until 


you ne 
did anyone else 
Clinton F. Karstaedt, of 
in the season's greetings he 
friends around the world. It 

iy of pointing up one of 
the universal 


the greatest jovs of 


holiday eason 
auld 

Addressing those 200 cards every 
yvear—in the last f1 ied minutes 


the enewal of 


verywhere 


laintance 


can become ; e, but how 
those cheery greetings true up 
the sagging fence f friendship 
More power, Clint, to 
N.F.F.R. Week. We assume that 
any marl! anywhere race, 


your 


creed, 
or nation notwithstanding, can 
observe it: all he would seem to 
need is one friendship that need: 
refurbishing. Let’s see now, where 
were W oing to buy those cards 


this 


DOUBTLESS YOU’VE NOTICED 


that often f 


communit\ e re} edly listed 


nen in youl 


among the leader n public af 
fair nd, a ve vou, Rotarian 
Fred Sioux 
kota, wondei 
about it \ isks. “‘do they 
manage ind time to help with 
communit from which 


they deriv 10 gain Why ar 


busiest pe | r ta 


. +h 
e tne 
| f 
KS OI 


leadershi 
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city’s civic, cultural, recreational, 
and religious life?” To both ques 
tions, “Chris” has answers, and we 
quote them from the Argus 


Leader, which he edits 


The answer to tl question is 


these public individuals 
l t their time 
succes 

they enjoy is attributable, in no small 
measure, to this knowledge 

The answer the second is that 
such citizens have become s¢ 
yard that t in usuall 


this reg 


out too mucn 





Taxes Aren't Enough 


W Hen you came to your 
community by choice or by 
birth, you found many cultural 
facilities existing, which were 
not paid for by tax dollars, but 
which were the result of some- 
one’s thinking and planning, 
efforts, and money. So Rotary 
says, “Is it not common fair- 
ness, common honesty that each 
of us try to return to our own 
communities at least as much 
for those who will succeed us 
as was provided for us by those 
who preceded us?” 
—S. Kendrick Guernsey, 
Pre C Rotary Inter 


1947-48 











for some beneficial 1 


deserving campaign When 
apportioning their time, they may even 
make advance allowance for outside 
pursuits of a public nature Efficient 


} } ™ 
and dependable in the business worid 


THERE'S STILL THE QUESTION: 
Why do they do it? Why do they 
give time and energy to projects 
which return no financial gain? 
Candor compels us to concede that 
one motive can be and probably 


sometimes Is public approbatiol 


Some people, too, just “like to run 
things.” But 


off board nd con 


such men soon drop 
mittees like 
flies from the ceiling after the first 
frost Egotism doesn't explain 
Community Service, as it is known 
in Rotary. It’s doubtful that any 
one can explain it convincingly to 
a person who hasn't participated 
actively in a welfare project. Foi 
Community Service is an experi 
ence somewhat like falling in love: 


you don’t know anything about it 


till you've had it. You who have 
felt an inner glow as you watched 
children in a playground that you 
helped transform from a slum, you 
who have felt your throat tighten 
as a sheepskin was handed to an 
orphan you helped—you will un- 
derstand precisely what we mean 


“IT WAS EMBARRASSING,” 

an ardent Rotarian writes, “but I 
had to tell my assistant Bob that 
‘rules are rules’ and that there 
wasn't a chance for him to get into 
our Rotary Club—not until I quit 
Then I read our Constitution and 
By-Laws.” 
Ardent 
ment has now 
light, for he discovered something 


embarrass 
to de- 


Rotarian’s 
given way 


many Rotarians overlook. It’s that 
fellow executives are eligible as 
“additional active members.” If 
you are interested, turn to Article 
III, Section 5, of the Standard 
Club Constitution and By-Laws 


J. ARTHUR RANK, 
the distinguished British film pro- 
ducer, is an ardent member of a 
club you may care to join. It’s the 
Wednesday Worry Club. When 
irises a problem worth worrying 
about, he notes it on a slip of pa- 
per which he drops in a box. Come 
Wednesday, he opens the box 
Just as you would expect, most of 
the worrie blown them- 
selves out like a storm at sea 
Notes on those that haven't are 
put back in the box for attention 
the following Wednesday. There 
are no dues for this club. Any- 
Want to? 


have 


body may join 


NOW IN THE SEASON 
millions of children love most, we 
try to post you once agaln on the 
quiet but heroic work of the 
United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 
with a feature on the 
training of its leaders. U.S. read 
ers wishing further information 


pictorial 


are invited to address their in- 
quiries to the U. N. Children’s 
Fund Committee, New York 16, 


New York 


TO ALL OUR READERS 
in 81 lands who celebrate it, a 
very merry Christmas, then! And 
to all our readers, good health and 


cheer for the New Year. 


rr ibitorg 
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Wee Kotavant audience and 


interest are valuable to us 


Says A Al. Caeretn/ 


“Since 1944,” writes Mr. Langsdorf, “we have 
regularly included The Rotarian on our adver- 
tising schedule as one of the publications with 
national circulation which we use to give us the 
broad ‘horizontal’ coverage among top level 
executives. 

“We feel that The Rotarian has played a major 
part during the past five years in placing our in- 
stitutional advertising before the business men 
who make decisions and whom we want to know 
about Tension Envelopes. 

“The Rotarian has an audience and reader in- 


terest which are valuable to us.” 


Vice President & Sales M 
Tension Envelope Corporation 





Save Mailing 
Minutes 


Prevent Mistakes 
Cut Postage Costs 
Protect Contents 
Promote Sales 


DESIGNING SERVICE 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FACTORIES 
New York: St. Louis - Des Moines 
Minneapolis + Kansas City 


Over 100 Representatives 
SeHing Direct to User 


Reproduction of an advertisement prepared and 
placed by Rogers & Smith, Kansas bis Misours 
advertising agency for Tension Enve Corp. 


The Rotarian magazine provides an audience of key executives . . . presidents, board chairmen, vice presidents, 


owners, partners, general managers ... men who buy or influence buying for their businesses, their homes, and 


their communities. (Net paid circulation is now over 275,000.) Let us give you facts and figures about the buy- 


ing power of this executive audience . . . their business and community influence . . . and how they are reached 


most effectively and economically by The Rotarian magazine. Just drop us a line . . . there’s no obligation, 


» Rotariane 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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OU’LL bless the aluminum sole plate 

of this modern, lighter kind of iron, 
which means a whole pound less to lift 
with every stroke. It proves that a lighter 
iron can do a better job. 

It took considerable perseverance on 
our part to make this iron possible; more 
than fifteen years of it, to be exact. It’s 
one of those little stories that shows, 
better than a government proclamation, 
how the American system works. 

Start with your grandmother, who had 
neither aluminum nor electricity near 
her ironing board. Her “‘sadirons”’ were 
weighty implements; in fact, the word 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon “‘saed”, 
meaning heavy. She didn’t know, as we 
did, that heat and not weight does most 
of the smoothing job. 


THE MEN AND bu ents (Company of (bonuuin 


That fact made us look hard at irons 
about 1934. Because we knew that alumi- 
num, which we had managed to make 
cheap enough for wide use in such things 
as irons, has the virtue of fast heat 
transfer as well as light weight. And, we 
reasoned, if we could make possible 
better irons, people would buy more of 
them, and we would sell more aluminum. 

It took work. We found we needed a 
new kind of aluminum alloy; without 
giving up aluminum’s virtues, we had to 
create a kind that 
hard, yet low in cost. Many months of 


of aluminum was 
experiment were required to make it, and 
other months of testing, to make certain 
the metal would give years of service. 
Then came the problem of casting the 


sole plate. We knew its bottom, when 
polished, must be smooth and blemish- 
free. That didn’t scare us particularly, 
for we knew how to make sound castings 
by the thousand. We had learned with 
X-ray equipment, pyrometers, and the 
sort of close quality control that is ex- 
pected of the leader in an industry. 

All we needed then were some appli- 
ance manufacturers with vision. 

When you try one of their new irons, 
with aluminum sole plate cast by Alcoa, 
we think you'll agree our fifteen years 
were well-spent. By thus making alumi- 
num cheaper, and more plentiful, and 
more useful, we continue to do our part 
toward better business for Alcoa and 
better living for you. Seems like a good 
system for all concerned. 


[ALCOA] 


AJ) 


This message is inspired by Alcoa’s new technicolor film, “Curiosity Shop; dedicated to broadening the frontiers of research. The film is 


available on request for your church, school, or club, Address 


Aluminum Company of America, 1787M Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
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